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POETRY. 
{For the Woman’= jovnnsa.) 


HE LOVED THE WORLD. 


BY 8. M,C, PERKINS. 





We know it by the sucshine fair, 

That softly floods the morning air; 

That gilds the mountain crest with gold, 
Aud stiles upon the ruins old. 

Its radiant glory rests on al!— 

In lowly cot or lordly hall. 

We hear it in the cheerful song 

Of birds, that sweetly float aiong 

Our weary way; all nature sings 

Of love, and peace, and caliniy brings 

A holy hush upon the heart, 

Till all our anxious fears depart. 

He loved the world; let man rejoice, 
And praise his name with sweetest voice. 
The laughing streams, the murmuring rills, 
Shall sing his love beneath the hills, 

Th soft winds wave it through the trees, 
Or bear it on the balmy breeze. 


We cee, it in the lovely tlowers, 

That bloom beneath the vernal showers, 
Adorning all the earth so wide— 

The lowly plain and mountain side ; 
Their incense goeth up to God, 

Where human foot hath never trod. 


But more than these: He gave his Son— 
The pure, the matchless tluiy One— 
That sorrowing, sinning sons of dust 
May come to him with holy trust. 
He loved the world, to him be praise 
Of grateful hearts, to endless days. 

— Cooperstown, N. B. 


| time shall come when there are numerous edu- 
| 


| Now it happens to be my duty, as a member 








BEARING FALSE WITNESS. 


My attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the Boston Globe ot Feb. 1, under the title 
» v-ry inaccurate 
and has been copied so eagerly by the journals 


“Harvard University.” It is « 


opposed to the joint education of the sexes, that 
it ought not to pass unnoticed. I was espec- 
ially surprised to see it reprinted in the New 
York Zi ihune which has contained within the 
last two years in its own edito:‘alcolumns, most | 


of the facts needed to correci these mis-state- | 
ments. ‘The orignal paregraph is as follows : 


There is still from many quarters an urgent 
demand that women shall be admitted to the 
various departments of the University, al- | 
though it is perfectly apparent to any one who 
will take the trouble to go out to Cambridge 
and investigate the matter, that there is an en- 
tire lack of all provision and means for their 
instruction at the University. As an experi- 
ment, some months ago, tiie University course 
of lectures was thrown open to women, there- 
by giving them an opportunity of hearing such 
men as Lowell, Agassiz, Chiid, Goodwin, and 
many others of our most accomplished scholars. 
The course of instruction in these lectures was 
much higher than most of the courses of study 
for undergraduates. The expense of attending 
them was comparatively trifling, and yet the 
President and Faculty of the College admit 
that thus far they have proved almost, if not 
quite, a failure. Ladies eager to be admitted 
to the privileges and advantages of the Uni- 
versity did not flock in crowds to hear the dis- 
tinguished lecturers. ‘The attendance was from 
the first small, and rapidly grew smaller. Some 
of the courses had to be given up entirely 
while in many cases the proiessor held forth to 
an audience of two or three ; and the result was 
that the lectures were abandoned for the pres- 
ent. Again,even if women could go to « am- 
bridge and study at the University, it is more 
than doubttul if they would find there half the 
faciliies tor pursuing their own particular 
studies which they at present enjoy in many of 
our best temale seminaries, Until very recently 
hardly any attention has been paid, at Harvard, 





to the department of modern languages. The | fect on the “examinations for women,” now | of marriage; i. e. of indulging in the whole- 


most the students attained, or were expected 
to attain, was an ability to read respectably 
French and German at sight; and even now 
very little is done in this department. As for 
music, painting, drawing, etc., there is scarcely 
a chance for women to learn at Harvard half 
what they can in any female seminary. There 
would be an excellent opportunity for them, if 
admitted to the University, to learn Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, Sanscrit and several Oriental 
languaves, and also to cultivate their intellects 
and advance rapidly toward perfection by 
pursuing the studies of higher mathematics, 
physics, civil engineering, etc. But until the 


cational advantages which women can only | 
obtain at Harvard University, it is not proba- 
ble that their prayer for admission will be 
granted, 

How carelessly or how ignorantly this is all 
written, may be seen in the statement, in re- 
gard to modern languages, that “until very re- 
cently hardly any attention has been paid” to 
them at Harvard. Asa matter of fact, the 
leading modern languages have formed an im- 
portant part of the college course for half a 
century. French and Spanish have been taught 
since 1816; German and Italian since 1825. 
The whole department, since 1816, has been 
successively under the charge of three first-class 
scholars in that specialty; Ticknor, Longtel- | 
low and Lowell. More than thirty years ago, 
as an undergraduate, I read Racine and Mo- 
litre with Longfellow, Dante with Bachi, and 
Don Quixote with Sales; the two last being 
natives of Italy and Spain, and enthusiasts in 
their national literatures. Dr. Follen was the 
first teacher of German. I am not acquainted 
with a girls’ school in America where the op- 
portunity for the literary knowledge of modern 
languages—the colloquial knowledge must be 
obtained in a different manner—is so good as 
was that offered at Harvard, at the time I de- 
scribe. 

Such an inaccuracy destroys, at the outset, 
all our confidence in a witness. Let us follow 
him farther : 

The Globe writer states that “it is perfectly 
apparent to any one who will go out to Cam- 
bridge and investigate the matter that there is 
an entire lack of all provision and means for 
their |women’s| instruction at the University.” 








of the Academical Examining Committee, to 
make just such visits; and the more I make, 
the more I am driven to just the opposite con- 
clusion from that here stated. The elective 
system, by multiplying classes, makes them 
smaller and smaller, and in most of the recita- | 
tion rooms I have visited, there is room to | 
spare tor alithe girls who are likely to enter 
Harvard for ten years. 


In the required studies 
of the Freshman year, the case is different and 
the rooms are more crowded ; but, even there, 
nothing is needed for even a large annual class 
of girls, beyond a few additional tutors and a 
few recitation rooms—an expense not to be 
compared, in the slightest degree, with the 
enormous cost of a separate college for women: 
So obvious is this fact, that it is generally ad- 
mitted, even by professors who oppose the ad- 
mission of women. } 

But the most inaccurrate and most utterly 
unfair part of the above statement is that 
which relates to the University lectures, It | 
would be difficult to crowd into the same space 
more inaccuracies than this writer shows. | 





He says that the University lectures were | 


“ 


thrown open to women “some months ago”— | 
the fact being that they have been thus opened | 
since their reorganization in 1869. He says 


that “the attendance was from the first small, 


and rapidly grew smaller, whereas it was in | 
1869-70, 13; in 1870-1, 155; in 1871-2, 26; 
thus growing rapidly larger, instead of smaller, 
and being larger, even at the end, than at the 
beginning. He complains that ladies did not 
flock in crowds, leaving it to be inferred that 
other people did; whereas the general admis- 
sion at Cambridge was that nothing but the 
presence of women saved these lectures from 
falling through much sooner than they did. 
There never was a year, I believe, when the 
majority of the hearers did not consist of 
women. This was made a matter of groaning 
and indignation among the more conservative 
lecturers, who disliked feminine auditors, but | 
disliked empty benches still more. The first | 
year there were seven women and six men, 

two of. these last being “graduate scholars,” 
who were virtually salaried to attend them, | 
while all the women attended at their own ex- | 
pense and paid their own lecture fees, varying 

trom $100 to $150, not a “trifling’’ cost. The 
second year there were ninety women and | 








sixty-five men. The third year the propor- | 


tion is not given, but must have been as great. 


This proportion is especially remarkable in 
view of the fact that women were insulted at | 
the very outset of these Icctures, by the with- 
drawal of the original announcement that the | 
leetures would be followel by examinations 
with honors, the honors being finally withheld, 
and only the examinations offered—a discour- 
tesy which is likely to have an unfavorable ef- 


proposed. Itis to be remembered, also, that 


some exercise of walking, at any and all times, 


many of the lectures shot over the heads of | each individual acting according to his or her 


most Harvard graduates, and it was simply an | 


absurdity to expect women, who were not 
graduates, to attend them. You may have 
good reasons for refusing to teach your child 
the alphabet, but it is rather hard to complain 
of him for not sitting down by himself to read 
*Rollins’ Ancient History” afterward. The 
college would not teach women Greek or Ge- 


ometry ; but it offered them Professor Pearce , 


on Higher Geometry, and Professor Goodwin 
on the Greek text of Plato’s Republic. It 
seems to me a remarkable piece of good sense 
that, under these circumstances, they did not 
avail themselves of the privilege. The simple 
fact was—as was pointed out by many friends 
of the college from the beginning—that the 
whole scheme of university lectures was an 
experiment in advance of the popular demand, 
had tiie seeds of failure in itself, and would 
have failed much sooner but for the presence 
of women... 

These are some of the chief errors in the 
statement of the Globe. There are, however, 
some assertions made in the same paragraph, 
which are quite unquestionable, if not impor- 
tant. It points out, for instance, that the in- 
struction in drawing and painting at Harvard 
is far inferior to that given at many female 
seminaries. It migh also be conceded, with 
perfect truth, that the standard of Harvard 
instruction, in crochet and fancy-work, is be- 
neath contempt. If the decision is to turn on 
these branches, the writer in the Globe is quite 
right in advising young women to apply some- 


where else. T. W. H. 


GLOOMY ENOUGH! 


Gloomy en ugh! Such was my first thought 
on reading the article, by T. W. H., entitled 
“The Limit of Safety,” in the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL of Sept. 28 

Iread it over again. Felt more gloomy. 
Waited, hoping the subject would be touched 
upon again. 


some form of remonstrance. 

The following is «a quotation therefrom, 
which is the deduction arrived at, after Sum- 
ming up the borrors which may chance to he 
inflicted on any woman through the brutal 
agency of man: 

If | could [ would speak so strongly that no 
mother of young daughters should forget these 
things; that no sane young woman should ex- 
pect to be, in all ways, as independent as a 
young man. « 

In conclusion, as if to justify the position 
taken, the writer says: 

Nobody is farther than I am from any con- 
ventional theories of feminine restraint, or 
from the delusion that purity and virtue are 
merely physical matters, that can be reached 
by any practical wrong; but Iam quite as far 
from believing in any foolhardy independence. 
While the facts of life are as they now are, 
there is a point where common prudence must 
draw the line. 

Rather a gloomy prospect for these bright 
days, when Woman’s advancement so evident- 
ly depends upon her own personal effort, for 
the young girl to be assured that respectable 
people, as a whole, consider it a duty not only 
to discountenance but practically forbid her 
appearance alone iu the street, after twilight! 

It is comparatively easy to become recon- 


ciled to a necessity, quite the contrary to prac- | 
| tice a propriety which society insists on, mere- 
| ly through force of opinion, which opinion, 


from your point of view, lacks sense and jus- 
tice. I say merely through force of opinion, 


| as it can be no erime for a young girl fearlessly 


to enjoy a walk after dark, gaining thus a bit 
of physical and mental freshness, imparting a 
new vigor for the morrow’s indoor occupation. 
The danger and risks are too great, it is 
suid. Too great for what? For the benefits 
to be derived from the larger liberty? I think 
not. Devotion to principle is paramount to 
devotion to self. But where direct benefit to 
self and devotion to principle both appear in 
the field as bulwarks to an opinion containing, 
if you will, an element of rashness, none how- 
ever of wrong or fanaticism, the enemy finds 
the stronghold, if properly defended, impreg- 
nable. If a handful of brave-hearted women 
or girls, at great risk, if you please, take the 
initiative of making it becoming, to use the 
larger liberty enjoyed by their male friends, in 
being out at all times of the night and day un- 
attended, provided they choose so to do, they 
should command both respect and sympathy. 
Girls, at some period, not far advanced in 
life, must be perfectly well able to decide ra- 
tionally upon allsuch matters relating to them- 
selves. The young wile of eighteen, is plainly 


considered able to take care of herself, as_so- 
ciety sanctions her marrying, the most impor- 


tant step in life, even earlier than this. Why, 
then, should this same society, through its 


strongest channels, seek utterly to discourage 


a law of our being as natural, perhaps, as that 


The longer I waited the more | 
desirous I became of expressing my feeling in | 


discretion, regarding safety and true sense of 
| propriety. The idea that having acompanion 
| is a requisite condition for such an undertak- 


| ing, constitutes the harshness of society’s veto, | 


| as willing and agreeable offers to act as escort, 

are not and cannot always be forthcoming. 
| Parents-naturally and properly control im- 
| pulses in their children which, if allowed full 
sway, might bring about mischief; but parents, 
| timid by nature, or education, or both, not in- 
frequently expect too much deference to be 
paid to their particular views, views which, if 
carried out, are apt to border on the unreason- 
able. In society, as in disease, a reaction sets 
in, and the fancied ounce of prevention, as ad- 
ministered, prostrates the patient entirely, or 
lastingly injures the influence of parental au- 
thority. But almost all parents agree upon 
this point, is the answer. I doubt it. Cus- 
tom makes believers; but every great general- 
ization, founded on haman regulation, admits 
of well-founded exception ; and even positive 
change is almost sure to follow, in course of 
time, growing out of increasing dissatisfaction, 
owing to essential change in the old-time exi. 
gencies of society. 

Don’t force things. Let timid folks con- 
tinue to act as the necessary and useful con- 
servative power in society. But, because they 
arein majority, let them not “rob of their 
good name” the few who seek, at their own 
risk, to extend the broad platform of safety to 
even the most timorous, 

The customs of society, like its laws, do not 
change unless necessity demands it; and until 
women make it evident by word and deed that 
they will have a larger safety, a wider freedom, 
society won’t lift a finger. Then it will say: 
Of course. Why not? Reasonable enough. 

The tone of opposition to or denial of a free- 
dom of choice for the young girl, in regard to 
this matter, is what provokes reply. It almost 
amounts to saying that a body must be insane 
to think otherwise. 

It were equally absurd, on my part, to make 
| light of the objections urged on the other side, 
| as the conclusions arrived at regarding mere 
| personal safety are based on solid foundation, 
| and the world of to-day, as a whole, sustains 
| the position taken. 

But this criticism would I hazard. That 
the language used in the article I condemn, is 
calculated to impress the mind of the average 
reader with the idea that there can be no oth- 
| €F proper couclusion to arrive at. 

Enlightened reason and conscience are the 
best guides for human action, but the idea of 
having these two ruling powers of life virtual- 
ly made to order, is distressing to the last de- 
gree. 

Parents are slow to perceive that the hone- 
training of the mind, like its book education, 
is best accomplished by furnishing food for 
thought, not thought itself. Anyone can 
swallow with relish a choice dainty, served to 
order; how few can make an appetizing tid- 
bit! 

One is useful in this world, and remembered 
hereafter, justin proportion as he furnishes 
moral and physical nourishment for bimself 
and others. In general, to act, not to be acted 
upon, is whatstrengthens, Passive, to receive 
instruction; active, to form opinion. 

T. W. H. may be right, | wrong; but I did 








feel much disturbed by his one-sided (as it | 


struck me) exposition of a subject, soon to be 
given out by our great teacher, Progress, as a 
problem for solution; the answer to be work- 
ed out without (vo much aid from “the folks at 
home.” J. WH. B, 


WOMAN'S RIGHT TO A WOODPILE. 





A correspondent of the Maine Farmer 
writes: “Perhaps the family may live on a 
farm where wood may be had with little labor 
at the right time; but, instead of that, the 
woman may have small children, some of them 
sick, and but very little wood, if any. What 
can be more trying for a woman, when she 
| can get very little time to work about the 
| house, than to be hindered for the want of 

fuel? I think, if her husband could be placed 
| in her situation for a month, it would cure 
him of being so neglectful about providing 
good fuel, if he was not past curing. Besides 
all the discomfort, it looks very shiftless to see 
a man that cannot go to his work in the morn- 
ing because he has to stop and get wood, 
And before he retires at night, he must get a 
rail off the fence to make a fire in the morning. 
Such a man cannot be said to be a thrifty 
farmer. I think the wood pile a fair test of 
| the father’s love for the wife and ebildren. If 
| you want domestic peace and a warm dianer, 
| get some dry wood, put it under cover, make 
| a good fire, and let the tired wife rest awhile. 
Remember, she is shut up with the childien 
| mvre than you are, and ber mind and body 

need rest and relaxation. 














CONCERNING WOMEN, 
The Queen of Spain has a son two weeks 
old. 
tev. Mrs. Gustin of the Spruee Street 
cburch, New Bedford, has resigned. 
The Vienna Exposition will have a special 
department for ‘Women’s Work.” 


Miss Sarah W. Barton, an American girl, 
is to be the prima donna of opera in Warsaw, 
next season. 

A woman in Birmingham, England, was 
lately fined $200 for giving a good character to 
a bad servant. 

The Queen of England has subscribed $800 
to the fund in aid of the survivors of the 
Northfleet disaster. 


The dowager Empress Amelia, of Brazil, 
died in Lisbon, a few days since, aged 61. 
She was married to the Emperor Pedro L., 
in 1829, 

A few admirers of the brilliant talents pos- 
sessed by Mme. Clara Schumann, have pur- 
chased an annuity for that lady of a thousand 
thalers. 


The eldest of Gen. Schenck’s daughters, 
who are so pretty, well-educated, and tasteful, 
is about to be married to the son of a member 
of Parliament. 


Madame de Schweinitz, wife of the German 
Ambassador, and daughter of Minister Jay, 
was lately received by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, at Vienna. 

Mrs. Mayo, of Jurupa, lately saved her child 
from drowning by descending a well by a 
bucket and rope; she sustained herself and 
child until assistance arrived. 

Miss Hosmer’s monument to Miss Falconer, 
a young English lady who died in Rome, has 
been placed in the Church of St. Andrea delle 
Fratte, in that city, and is the only sculpture 
by an American artist to be found in any of 
the Italian churches, 

The rumor that Miss Dodge (Gail Hamil- 
ton) has been sick with varioloid, is without 
the slightest foundation. She was ill for near- 
ly a month with lung fever, but is now entire- 
ly recovered, and is spending the winter with 
her cousin, Mrs. Blaine, in Washington. 

The monument to Alice and Phoebe Cary 
and their sister Elmina, has just beeu com- 
pleted, and placed at the head of their graves 
in Greenwood Cemetery—a spot, the beauty 
and calm of which were always sources of de- 
light to Alice Cary. It will be remembered 
that soon after tuc death of Alice Cary, sev- 
eral of Le: friends made arrangements to erect 
a monument to her memory, Mr. Greeley 
heading the subscription with $100. When 
her sister Phoebe died, it was determined that 
the memorial should serve for the three, and 
adesign appropriate was made by Casoni & 
Isola. This monument is of Quincy granite, 
simple in form, consisting merely of a solid 
base, die, and caps, with polished shields. 
Upon the base, in raised letters, is the name 
“Cary.’’ The shield in front bears the in- 
scription, “‘Alice Cary, born April 26, 1820; 
died February 12, 1871.’’ On the right-hand 
shield are the words, “Phoebe Cary, born Sep- 
tember 14, 1824; died July 31, 1871.” On the 
left-hand shield the inscription reads, ‘*EImi- 


; na Cary, wifeof Alexander Swift, born Nov- 


ember 7, 1831; died December 11, 1862, 
The cost of the monument was $110), all but 
$150 of which was subscribed before the work 
was finished. This balance has since been as-. 
sumed by the Sorosis Club, of which Alice 
Cary was the first president. 

A late steamer brought to New York a girl 
by the name of Maggie, alias Billy Armstrong, 
who has served before the mast five years in 
several British ships, without revealing her 
sex. A knock-down fight among the sailors 
on board the last ship on which she was em- 
ployed, resulted in an almost fatal accident to 
her, and before she had fully recovered she 
confessed her whole story to the captain’s 
wife. When she was only 14 years old she 
ran away from her home in Trenton, N. J., 
after having dressed herself in her brother’s 
clothes, and, on arriving in New York, she 
engaged herself as one of the hands on board 
a freight steamer, which was then about going 
to London. She endured the passage without 
experiencing any sickness, and on arriving in 
Loudon took her wages, and lived in the city 
three weeks. She then learned that the steam- 
er was going to China, and, on making appli- 
cation to the captain, she was again engaged 
as one of the deck hands. She procured a 
sailor’s chest, aud recruited her wardrobe 
with a set of oil skins, aud became a common 
tar. During the five years which she has 
spent on the sea, she has visited all the pria- 
cipal ports of the world, aud expresses herseif 
as delighted with the life she has led. She is 
now visiting her home in New Jersey, and 
contemplates making another voyage in a few 
months. 
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THE SPHERE OF WOMAN, 

There is no end to the rhetorical flourishes 
expended upon the subject of what Woman 
may and can do, and what she cannot and 
ought not todo. Here is one of them noted 
in a daily of last week: 

As a theory, it is well enough to state that 
any position # man can fill a woman can 
fill, but in practice, such a statement is op- 

ed to facts. Woman’s business sphere of 
uties is, and must be, only partial. All of 
the professions are open to her, but in trade, 
her choice is confined. She can be a book- 
keeper, but not a porter; she can stand behind 
the counter, but cannot drive an express- 
wagon. 

I do not know of an occupation upon which 
Woman has entered as an educated competi- 
tor with man, in which she has not been 


found adequate to the duty assigned her, both 
| 


mentally and physically. 

As one swallow does not make spring, so 
we cannot tell whether all women who might 
incline to the profession of astronomy would 
make a Mrs. Somerville, a Caroline Herschel, 
or a Maria Mitchell. We might not find a 
Harriet Hosmer in all aspirants to sculptured 
fame. There might be but one Rosa Bonheur 
in a century. 

Charlotte Cushman might not have a rival. 
Mrs. Patten would perhaps remain an isolated 
case of power and skill to steer a vessel safe 
into harbor. These few cases enumerated, 
among the many in which women have 
achieved eminent success in their undertak- 
ings, will serve as indices to point directly to 
what might be hoped for them, if they, like 
men, were educated to aims, and then le!t to 
decide for themselves what their inclinations 
and talents lead them to do. 

What but custom and prejudice has limited 
Woman’s business sphere in America? 

I have known several girls who desired to 
associate themselves in business with their fa- 
thers or brothers, but were refused upon the 
shallow plea of what “‘they will say,” to see a 
daughter or sister in good standing in society 
in an office or shop, earning her daily bread, 

I know girls now, who have decided tastes 
and desires to fit themselves for some handi- 
craft work. Where is the Technological In- 
stitute in the land that girls can enter and be- 
come skilled artisans? Until these barriers 
are removed, how can we reasonably expect 
to find women more than partially occupied 
by the duties that pertain to business spheres ? 
Let us see how all professions are open to Wo- 
man. When she concludes to become a physi- 
cian, can she run over in her mind the various 
colleges in the Union and select therefrom one 
that seems to offer her the best advantages 
for a thorough knowledge of the profession ? 
No, a few puny schools are built up for her, 
and she must accept what they offer, or noth- 
ing. Under the very shadow of one of the 
largest hospitals of Boston, whose clinical ad- 
vantages, judging from its spacious exterior, 
wust be all that one could desire, stands a wo- 
man’s college, and during its entire winter 
term of study scarcely a clinical case has been 
brought before the class. You can no more 
hope to make skillful physicians without show- 
ing them disease, than you can expect expert 
swimmers by never allowing them to go into 
water. 

If a woman in Boston decided to study law, 
where is there a school in Massachusetts that 
she could enter? Ifshe will preach the gospel 
to native or foreign heathen, where the divin- 
ity hall in New England, at least, that bids her 
welcome ? 

Perhaps it should not be told out of Gath, 
lest it develop a hope in some other soul, that 
may be blasted, but the actual bodily presence 
of a woman student is winked at in the divin- 
ity department of Harvard. She pursues the 
same studies, with corresponding zeal and re- 
sults as the male students; she is not, however, 
allowed to speak in meeting, neither will she 
be permitted ordination at the hands of the 
reverend fathers of Harvard. 

In the very face of such facts, we are told in 
a most cheerful, hopeful manner, aud the ma- 
jority of the world seems to believe it, that all 
of the professors stand with open arms to re- 
ceive joyfully every woman who desires to 
walk in the ways that lead to knowledge. 
“She can be a book-keeper, but can’t be a por- 
ter,”—who but the woman herself has the right 
to decide that question, if her strength is ade- 
quate to it, and her inclinations lead her in 
that direction. 

I have seen as heavy burdens moved and 
carried daily, by women, as any man with or- 
dinary strength could wield. I have seen as 
prodigious feats of muscular power exhibited 
by the Acrobat women of Sweden, as I ever 
saw exhibited in men. All women need, to 
develop muscle, is to use it. “She can stand 
behind a counter, but cannot drive an express 
wagon.” Nearly all of the marketable produce 
of Paris, of Berlin, and of Vienna, reaches 
these great centers in vehicles driven by wo- 


men, who are the shrewd venders of their sup- | 


plies. I know a young lady who drove astage 
with four horses fifty miles over the mountain 
roads of California, and managed the break 
herself. We kuow in the early days of over- 
land traveling to California the instances weie 
not unusual, for widows to take their families 
and drive their own teams across the plains, 
After every woman of exalted tas.e has 
ehosen her profession, the article referred to 


says, a greater class still remains unprovided 
for, and this class is the poor, who most need 
assistance. We do not choose to class men 


the list of paupers. If they were able bodied, 
and did not work, society would brand them 
as outcasts, and the State would see to it that 
they earned their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. 

The leading note in the gamut of progress 
should be that werk of brain or hand, honora- 
ble for man, is equally honorable for Woman, 
and every barrier shutting her out from a 
thorough preparation for, and an acceptance 
of the same, is a Bastile, that must be stormed 
till justice prevails. Mary J, SAFFORD. 

4 Boylston Place, Feb. 3, 1873. 


POVERTY THE FOE OF MARRIAGE. 


| "The first grand difficulty in the way of mar- 
riage is poverty. The rich are indirectly to 
blame for nearly all the cases of hopeless old 
maidism and old bachelorism in the country. 
They monopolize the mass of this world’s pro- 
ducts, and render it next to impossible for poor 
men to support families in the comfort which 
they have aright to expect. The employer 
class have paid such small wages that the em- 
ployees have nothing to lay up when it should 
be ready for the occasion. 

The social evil can be traced to this same 
source. If young men had such wages as 
would assure them reasonable and continuous 
support, they would marry and settle down 
with their wives, instead of leading young 
girls astray and leaving them upon the town 
to ensnare others. As the girls would be mar- 
ried instead of led astray, there would be but 
few of this class, and as their support would 
be poor, those few would cease in time. The 
impulses of nature are as strong in a man or 
woman who has nothing, as in the one who 
owns a million, and the poor man is as much 
entitled to a wife, and the poor woman to a 
husband, as the nabob who counts his tens of 
thousands of illgotten gains, By illgotten 
gaius I mean all the money they have squeezed 
out of their customers above what was just. 

In olden times, when ason grew up to man’s 
estate his father began to look about for a 
companion for him; knowing, as any sensible 
father does, that to preserve the purity of a 
son he must take the necessary responsibilities 
of a husband. The father then sacrificed 
something to afford his son something to 
begin life with, instead of turning him loose in 
the wide world to shift for himself, with noth- 
ing but temptations and trials. The same or 
a similar provision was made for a daughter, to 
prevent her from falling into temptation. It 
was well so, in those times when the families 
of men were less numerous than they are 
to-day. ’Twere better if fathers now would 
imitate this example, instead of hoarding up 
their money with miserly grasp until the grip of 
death becomes too strong, and the money has 
been kept too long to accomplish its greatest 

good. A few dollars at the right time of life 
would be of more use, and prevent more dan- 
ger and possible crime than thousands when 
the greatest need has been passed. 

To prevent the social evil then, it is necessa- 
ry to pay sufficient wages to men to enable 
them to incur the responsibility of marriage. 
This can be done without any injustice to the 
employer, who has heretofore had it all his own 
way. It is also necessary to pay girls wages 
commensurate with their labor, that trey may 
not be obliged to make miserable shifts to 
keep themselves in clothes and other necessi- 
ties. The want of the necessaries of life, I 
repeat, is the primary cause of 95 per cent. of 
all the social evil crimes in the country. 

A person with half an eye can see that em- 
ployers have been unfair in their dealings with 
those in theiremploy. If a profit was made, 
the employer kept it all ; if aloss was sustained, 
the employee was forced to make it good in 
some way. This will be denied, and let me 
say that I am prepared to prove it, and I 
challenge investigation. I know I am tres- 
passing on forbidden ground in this matter. 
Nearly all machinery and other labor-saving 
inventions are used solely in the interest of the 
employers, and to the actual detriment of the 
employees. Labor-saving inventions, if there 
were any fairness exhilited, would be wel- 
come; but the very ones who should enjoy 
the advantages are debarred ‘the privilege. 
The man who has the work to dois the man 
who ought to enjoy the helps, if any one class 
is to be only benefited. But the proper way 
and the right way would be for both employer 
and employee to receive the benefits of the 
increased facilities of inventions for saving la- 
bor. With such a division of profits, and an 
equally fair division of lusses, people who have 
to do the work would have something to sub- 
sist on when work might become scarce and 
business dull, as well as those they serve. 

The only way that this will be brought 
about, must be by the employees taking the 
matter in their own hands, and they can force 
proper terms if they only act with a will and 

in concert. It is my observation that those 
who hold power in their hands will use it, 
and no concessions are ever made until they 
are demanded. If the matter of abolishing 
slavery had been left to the owners, slavery 
would remain to this day. Interested parties 
are not likely to work for others than them- 








who cannot be supported by some one, upon 





selves, however much they may talk of re- 
forms. If Tweed had been left till he had 
confessed his crimes, does anyone suppose they 
would ever have been exposed ? 

It is useless to put oneself in the power of 
another, and then expect mercy. Self preser- 


vation is the great law, and that is what we | 


must look after. It is not safe, however hon- 
est a man or woman may be, to trust to their 
mercy. Charity is an empty word among the 
rich and covetous. These people slave and 
skin those who do their work, and everybody 
else, and then put a few pennies of this into 
the charity fund and call that benevolence. 

The Woman Suffrage movement is going to 
succeed. Butdoes anybody dare say that this 
was the work of the men? If anyone waits 
to have favors thrust upon him or her, it is 
likely that the time will be very tedious. If 
the Woman Suffrage innovation succeeds, it 
will be directly due to the effort of the women 
to secure it. The command is “Knock, and it 
shali be opened unto you.” Until the knock is 
made it is not known that admittance is de- 
sired. 

I have said that poverty is the cause of the 
matrimonial impediments—is itself the im- 
pediment. Let the laborer be, in his own 
eyes, worthy of his hire and demand it. When 
the captains of the industrial armies see that 
their soldiers mean business, they will reluct- 
antly yield. But a reluctant acquiescence is 
better than none. 

The poor have as much right to life part- 
ners as the rich, and when they have the 
means they will have them. Then we shall 
rejoice with exceeding joy. 

T. R. J. EvLwior. 
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TO THE CHURCH OF MY ANCESTORS. 


Eps. WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Permit me, in 
your columns, to address a short letter to the 
church of my ancestors, myself, and my chil- 
dren. 

The Episcopal church is slowly waking up 
to the great question of the Age. Shall Wo- 
man still be bound, or shall she be free as 
man is, free as God made both? Shall she 
be allowed to live up to the dictates of her 
own conscience, or must she go on stifling the 
voice of the Holy Spirit, and obeying the 
mandates of another sex? Shall she continue 
dwarfed, crippled by the restrictions placed 
upon her in barbarous Ages, when physical 
‘“‘might,’’ wielded by man’s selfish hand, “made 
right,’’ or will the church now remove her 
shackles ? 

Can they have “learned Christ,’’ who insist 
on a monopoly of sex; who say to Woman, 
“Stand by, Iam holier than thou”; who im- 
pose, by statute, their own views upon the 
daughters of the church; who insist upon 
mother, wife, and sister adopting their opin- 
ions, instead of giving Woman freedom to act 
out her own profound convictions ? 

O “brethren, I wot it is through ignorance 
you do it, as do also yourrulers.” If but for 
one year you would read impartially on the 
vital reform of the day, the great truth into 
which the Spirit of God seeks to lead us, you, 
too, would imbibe the spirit of “liberty where- 
with Christ makes us free.”’? You would over- 
come bigotry, selfishness, pride of sex, and all 
which is so unlovely in your attitude toward 
us women, and entreat us to come to your 
help in the work of the church, in any capaci- 
ty we choose. 

Dares any one to class the women of the 
nineteenth century, with the uneducated, en- 
slaved wives of Paul’s time? In eager haste, 
they sought to realize at once all that the Gos- 
pel promised for our sex, aud were reproved 
by the apostle. Such instruction is just as 
applicable to our day, as the charge to bring 
Paul's “cloak from Troas,’’ What sort of a 
mind is it that cannot distinguish between 
what was local and incidental, and what is 
eternally true ? 

Be assured, dear brethren, that women can 
define their own sphere, limited as it is, only 
by capability. Woman can set herself about 
her own duties, if you will take down the 
bara in front of your lecterns, pulpits and “‘al- 
tars.” Some women, by nature and grace, 
are fitted for the ministry; others for vestry 
work; still others for home alone. How can 
man have the assurance to forbid the exercise 
of any talent that God has bestowed ? 

Does this savor of humility, of courtesy, of 
love? 

Alas! that the world sees with clearer eye 
than the church, and leads it in all great social 
reforms! What agony have I not endured that 
she, “the witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” 
fulfilled not her high commission in abrogat- 
ing slavery ere a bloody war was thc result. 

And now that again she is called to strike 
off the chains from ber most devoted mem- 
bers, my constant prayer is: 

“That it may please God to illuminate all 
bishops, priests, and deacons, with true kuowl- 
edge and understanding of his Holy Word, 
that they may set it forth and show it accord- 
ingly.” 

For myself, I have often held Prayer-Book 
services, and preached among the poor for 
whom our male ministers had no time, mean- 
time doing my own work and training my 
children. 

Be assured I am none the less a woman, 
but, please God, a better Christian for having 
done so. 


Now suppose you open the ministry to all 
worthy candidates? A few gifted women 
would study theology, and become the best 
of pastors. Not many, for we are too con- 
scientious and reverent to seek lightly such 
| responsibility. 

When women should feel called of God to 
such work, they would make most worthy pas- 
tors. The most flourishing parish I know is 
ministered unto by a woman. Indeed, in 
every case among the sects, you find female 
pastors equaling the male, in devotion and 
success, 

Is our own beloved church to deny to us 
this help in the conversion of the world? 
Rather, my brethren, rise to a higher level in 
the Christian life; breathe in the loving spirit 
of the Gospel, ‘in honor preferring one an- 
other.” 

There are now church women, working in 
our worst localities, who, if empowered to ad- 
minister the sacraments, would soon build up 
churches in our desert places. 

“The fields are white to harvest’’, refuse not 
the laborers whom God inclines to the work! 
When you make us free you can disband the 
“Society for the Increase of the Ministry.” 
We will come and pay our own way. Do you 
not see that, year by year, you are obliged to 
accept more and more inferior men for the 
holy ministry ? 

The halt and the blind, if only of the coarser 
sex, are welcomed, while the devout, the gift- 
ed, the eloquent are refused, if they chance to 
belong to the sex of a Huldah, a Deborah, a 
Mary, a Lydia, and other “holy women.” 
With all reverence I exclaim, “Ah Christ, 
what things are dune in thy name!” 

SHAWANEBEEE. 

Ithaca. N. Y., Epiphany, 1873. 


MISS ANTHONY'S DEFENSE. 


Hon. Henry Selden, of New York, has asked 
for the discharge of Miss Anthony on the fol- 
lowing grounds: 

First. That in the act complained of, she 
has discharged a duty, or, at all events, exer- 
cised a right, instead of committing a crime; 
that she had a constitutional and lawful right 
to offer her ballot, and to have it received and 
counted ; that she, as well as her brothers, was 
entitled to express her choice as to the persons 
who should make, and those who should exe- 
cute, the laws, inasmuch as she, as well as 
they, will be bound to observe them, and, 

Second, That if she had not that right, she 
in good faith believed that she had it, and, 
therefore, her act lacked the indispensable in- 
gredient of all crime, a corrupt intention, 

Mr. Selden undertakes to prove, not only 
that a woman in voting “has committed no 
criminal offense, but that she has done noth- 
ing which she had nota legal and constitution- 
al right to do.’ He admits that, under the 
State Constitution and laws of New York, a 
woman is not authorized to vote at elections 
other than those of private corporations, but 
claims that her right to vote is “established by 
an authority superior to and sufficient to over- 
come the provisions of the State Constitution” 
viz., the Constitution of the United States. 

To republish the argument of Mr. Selden in 
full, would occupy at least ten columns of our 
paper. Wetherefore condense it. It is now 
founded upon the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which declares that 

All persons born or naturalized in the Unit- 
ed States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State where they reside. NoState shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States, nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the egual protection of the 
laws. 

As women are persons, it follows that they 
are citizens of the United States, and of the 
States in which they reside, and are entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
without abridgement by State Legislation. 
The question is therefore simply this: ‘Is vot- 
ing one of the privileges and immunities of a 
citizen?” Upon this point Mr. Selden’s argu- 
ment is as follows :— 

If we go to the lexicographers and to the 
writers upon law, to learn what are the privi- 
leges and immunities of the “citizen” in a Re- 
publican government, we shall find that the 
leading feature of citizenship is the enjoyment 
of the right of suffrage. 

The definition of the term “citizen” by Bou- 
vier, is: “Oue who under the the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, has a right to 
vote for representatives in Congress and other 
public officers, and who is qualified to fill 
offices in the gift of the people.” 

By Worcester—“An inhabitant of a Re- 
public who enjoys the rights of a freeman, and 
has a right to vote for public officers.” 

By Webster—“in the United States, a per- 
son, vative or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of exercising the elective franchise, or the 
qualifications which enable him to vote for 
rulers, and to purchase and hold real estate.” 

This meaning of the word, “citizen,” is di- 
rectly and plainly recognized by the latest 
Amendment of the Constitution, (the 15th). 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
This clause assumes that the right of citizens, 
as such, to vote is our existing right. 

Mr. Justice Washington, in the case of Corn- 
field vs. Coryell (4 Wash. C. C. Rep. 380), 
speaking of the “privileges and immunities” of 
the citizen, as mentioned in Sec. 2, Art. 4, of 
the Constitution, after enumerating the per- 
sonal rights mentioned above, and some oih- 
ers, as embraced by those terms, says, “to 
which may be added the elective franchise, as 
regulated and established by the laws or Con- 





| stitution of the State in which it is to be exer- 
| cised.”” At that time the State had entire con- 
| trol of the subject, and could abridge this priv- 
ilege of the citizen at its pleasure; but the 
judge recognizes the “elective franchise’ as 
among the “privileges and immunities” se- 
| cured, to a qualified extent, to the cicizens of 
| every State, by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion last referred to. If the terms “privileges 
and immunities” of the citizen, there used, did 
not embrace the right of suffrage, it would 
have been within the power of any State to 
deny the exercise of that right within such 
State, at any time or under any circumstances, 
by any persons born in any other State. The 
original Constitution, therefore, recognized the 
right of suffrage as among the “privileges and 
immunities” of the citizen, but at the same 
time it recognized the right of the States to 
abridge, to some extent, at least, the exercise 
of that privilege to their own citizens, and to 
the same extent, and no further, to citizens 
coming from other States. When, therefore, 
the States were, by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, absolutely prohibited from abridging the 
privileges of the citizen, either by enforcing 
existing laws, or by the making of new laws, 
the right of every “citizen” to the full execise 
of this privilege, as against State action, was 
absolutely secured. 

Chancellor Kent and Judge Story both refer 
to the opinion of Mr. Justice Washington, 
above quoted, with approbation. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky, in the case 
of Amy, a woman of color, vs. Smith (1 Lit- 
tell’s Rep. 326), discussed with great ability 
the questions as to what constituted citizen- 
ship, and what were the “privileges and im- 
munities of citizens,” which were secured by 
Sec. 2, Art. 5, of the Constitution, and they 
showed, by an unanswerable argument, that 
the term “citizens,’’ as there used, was con- 
fined to those who were entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise, and that that 
was among the highest of the “privileges and 
immunities” secured to the citizen by that 
section. The vourt say that, “to be a citizen 
it is necessary that he should be entitled to 
the enjoyment of those privileges and immu- 
nities upon the same terms upon which they 
are conferred upon other citizens; and unless 
he is so entitled, he cannot, in the proper sense 
of the term, be a citizen.” 

In the case of Chisholm LEx’rs vs. the 
State of Georgia, (2 Dallas, 419-471). The 
action was assumpsit by a citizen of the State 
of South Carolina, and the question was, 
whether the United States Court had jurisdic- 
tion, the State of Georgia declining to appear. 

Chief Justice John Jay, in the course of his 
opinion, after alluding to the federal idea of 
the character of the sovereign in England, and 
giving some of the reasons why he was not 
subject to suit before the courts of the king- 
dom, says: 

“The same feudal ideas run through all their 
jurisprudence, and constantly remind us of 
the distinction between the prince and the 
subject. No such ideas obtain here. At the 
Revolution the sovereignty devolved on the 
people; and they are truly the sovereigns of 
the country, but they are sovereigns without 
subjects (unless the African slaves among us 
may be so called), and have none to govern 
but themselves; the citizens of America are 
equal as fellow-citizens, and as joint tenants 
in the sovereignty.” 

I beg leave to ask your honor, in case this 
charge against my client can be sustained, 
what equality and what sovereigaty is enjoyed 
by the half of the citizens of these United 
States to which she belongs? Do they not, in 
that event, occupy, politically, exactly the po- 
sition which the learned chief justice assigns 
to the African slaves? Are they not shown 
to be subjects of the other half, who are the 
sovereigns? And is not their political sub- 
jection as absolute as was that of the African 
slaves? If the charge against my client has 
any basis to rest upon, the learned chief jus- 
tice was wrong. The sovereigns of this coun- 
try, according to the theory of this prosecu- 
tion, are not sovereigns without subjects. 
Though two or three millions of their subjects 
have lately ceased to be such, and have be- 
come freemen, they still hold twenty millions 
of subjects in absolute political bondage. 

If it besaid that my lavguage is stronger than 
the facts warrant, I appeal to the record in 
this case for its justification. The very act, 
for the performance of which my client is 
here arraigned and threatened, by her sov- 
ereigns and masters, with fine and imprison- 
ment, those sovereigns and masters were per- 
forming at the same time with honors and 
rewards, they alone making the laws by 
which they take the honors, and visit the 
penalties upon my client, their subject. 

In the case of Scott vs. Santford, (19 How. 
404.) Chief Justice Taney says: “The words 
‘people of the United States,’ and ‘citizens,’ 
are synonymous terms, and mean the same 
thing; they both describe the political body, 
who, according to our Republican institutions 
form the sovereignty and hold the power, and 
conduct the government through their repre- 
sentatives. They are what we familiarly call 
the sovereign people, and every citizen is one 
of this people, and a cunstituent member of 
this sovereignty. 

Mr. Justice Daniels in the same case (p. 
476), says: “Upon the principle of etymology 
alone, the term citizen, as derived from civitas, 
conveys the idea of connection or identification 
with the State or government, and a participa- 
tion in its functions, But beyond this, there 
is not, itis believed, to be found in the theories 
of writers on government, or in any actual ex- 
periment heretofore tried, au exposition of the 
term citizen, which has not been uuderstood 
as conferring the actual possession aud enjoy- 
ment, or the perfect right of acquisition and 
enjoyment of an entire equality of privileges, 
civil and political. 

Similar references might be made to an in- 
definite extent, but enough has heen said to 


Mr. Justice Daniel, conveys the idea of “iden- 
tification with the State or government, and a 
participation in its functions.” 

Beyond question, therefore, the first section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, by placing the 
citizeuship of women upon a par with that of 
men, aud declaring that the “privileges and 
immunities” of the citizen shall not be abridg- 
ed, has secured to women, equally with men, 
the right of suffrage, unless that conclusion is 
overthrown by some other provision of the 
Coustitution. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this ar- 
gument to claim that this Amendment prohib- 
its a State from making or enforcing any law 
whatever regulating the elective franchise, or 
prescribing the conditions upon which it may 
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be exercised. But we do claim that in every 
republic the right of suffrage, in some form and 
to some extent, is not only one of the privileges 
of its citizens, but is the first, most obvious, 
and most important of all the privileges they 
enjoy; that in this respect all citizens are 
equal, and that the effect of this Amendment 
is, to prohibit the States from enfurcing any 
law which denies this right to any of its citi- 
zens, or which imposes any restrictions upon 
it which are inconsistent with a Republican 
form of government. Within this limit, it is 
unnecessary for us to deny that the States may 
still regulate and coutrol the exercise of the 
right. 

Taken by itself,this view of the scope and 


meaning of the first clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment seems conclusive. But unfortu- 
nately itis qualified by the second clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which reads as fol- 


lows: 

But when the right to vote atany election 
for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the Executive and Ju- 
dicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 

The inevitable inference from the foregoing 
is, that suffrage may be denied by the States 
to male citizens, and the consequences of such 
denial are expressly stipulated. Butif tomale 
citizens, why not to female citizens? Nor is 
this all. ‘Y'wo years later, Congress thought it 
necessary to submit the following :— 


FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

The question at once arises, if voting is 
legally one of the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship which, under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, no State has a right to abridge, 
why was this Fifteenth Amendment needed to 
prevent the subsequent disfranchisement of 
colored men ? 

Upon this point the argument of Judge Sel- 
den is ingenious. 

He says :— 

The only provisions of the Constitution, 
which it can be contended conflict with the 
construction, which has been here put upon 
the first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, are the Fifteenth Amendment, and 
the second section of the Fourteenth. 

In regard to the Fifteenth Amendment, I 
shall only say, that if my interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is correct, there was 
still an object to be accomplished, and which 
was accomplished by the Fifteenth. The pro- 
hibition of any action abridging the privileges 
and immunities of citizens, contained in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, applies only to the 
States, and leaves the United States govern- 
ment free to abridge the political privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States, as such, at its pleasure. By the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, both the United States 
and the State governments are prohibited 
from exercising this power, “on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude”’ 
of the citizen. 

According to my view of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, this prohibition was unnecessary 
and nugatory. so far as the several States were 
concerned; but whether this be so or not, it 
is sufficient for the present argument to say 
that there is nothing in the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to give to the States any power whicb 
they did not before possess, over the rignt 0! 
citizens to vote. The Amendment is wholiy 
restrictive, both upon the States and upon 
the United States; and whatever affirm- 
ative power either may possess over the elec- 
tive franchise must be sought for elsewhere 
than here. This is so, even though the 
Amendment has in terms prohibited the ex- 
ercise of a power which neither government 
possessed at the time of its adoption. If the 
prohibition before existed, this is merely cu- 
mulative, and upon no principle of interpre- 
tation can it be held to give the power prohib- 
ited, or any other power. 

The first remark to be made upon the four- 
teeath section is, that it does not give, and 
was not designed to give to the States any 
power to deny or to abridge the right of any 
citizen, to exercise the elective franchise. So 
far as it touches that subject, it was designed 
to be restrictive upon the States. It gives to 
them no power whatever. It takes away no 
power, but it gives none, and if the States 
possess the power to deny or abridge the right 
of citizens to vote, it must be derived from some 
other provision of the Constitution. I believe 
none such can be found, which was not neces- 
sarily abrogated by the first section of this 
Amendment. 

It may be conceded that the persons who 
prepared this section supposed that, by other 
parts of the Constitution, or in some other 
way, the States would still be authorized, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the first section, 
to deny to citizens the privilege of voting, as 
mentioned in the second section; but their 
mistake cannot be held to add to or to take 
from the other provisions of the Constitution. 
It is very clear that they did not intend, by 
this section, to give to the States any such 
power, but, believing that the States possessed 
it, they designed to hold the prospect of a _re- 
duction of their representation in Congress 
in terrorem over them to prevent them from 
exercising it. They seem not to have been able 
to emancipate themselves from the influence of 
the original Constitution, which conceded 
this power to the States, or to have realized 
the fact that the first section of the Amend- 
ment, when adopted, would wholly deprive 
the States of that power. 

We should be glad to be convinced by Judge 
Selden’s plea, but we cannot regard it as satis- 


factory. The Congressional debates, the pub- 


lic sentiment, the newspaper discussions, all 
indicate that the suffrage of women was not 
meant to be conceded by these Amendments, 
and that the right of the States to regulate 
suffrage was not meant to be restricted, except 
as regards distinctions of race, color, and pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Suffrage was 
not regarded as one of “the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens.” 

There is, however, a higher ground, radical, 
comprehensive, and _ revolutionary, upon 
which we justify Miss Anthony, and bid the 
voting women Godspeed! In a govern- 
ment whose cornerstone is the declaration 
that governments are just only when they 
rest upon the consent of the governed, with a 
Constitution which expressly rests upon the 
will of the whole people, we demand a legal 
construction in accordance with our funda- 
mental principles. We appeal again, as in 
the anti-slavery struggle, from the statutes of 
men to the higher law of Nature and of God. 
We demand suffrage for every individual wo- 
man who is a citizen of the United States ‘‘as 
a right, and not a privilege.” We deny the 
ability of Legislatures and of Congresses to take 
away the God-given right of self government 
which inheres alike in Manand Woman. We 
demand from the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States a new definition of individual sov- 
ereignty—Impartial Suffrage for every Amer- 
ican citizen. H. B. B. 


WHO SHALL DECIDE? 


Alas, for all earthly hopes! 

The Advance, which started off so bravely 
on its new pilgrimage but two brief weeks 
ago, is already floundering in the Slough of 
Despond. Let us hope it may not, like Plia- 
ble, struggle out on the wrong side. Here is 
where it is: 


Miss Susan B. Anthony declines to give 
bail in the indictment against her for illegal 
voting, and goes to jail till her trial, week after 
nex!. But sensible people cannot regard her 
asa martyr to anything but her own fanati- 
cis. In these days few people claim, and 
fewer really believe, that suffrage is the ‘‘nat- 
ural right” of any citizen. No one is entitled 
to the ballot, except as it is best for soclety 
that he or she should have it. Even our “in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness’ are ours by no other title. 
And who is Miss Anthony, that she should in- 
sist on taking what she claims as her rights, 
while, in the very act, she tramples down 
what nine-tenths of the people believe are 
their rights? For, if it is true that Woman 
Suffrage would work harm, as most men and 
women believe, they have a clear right to its 
non-allowance. To try to get political rights 
in Miss Anthony’s guerilla way, is to put the 
knife to the throat of law and order, and to 
introduce anarchy at once. The only fair, 
and the only possible way for the friends of 
Woman Suffrage to secure its adoption, is to 
persuade the majority that it will be a good 
thing for all concerned, That they are so 
anxious to get it by snap-judgments, trickery, 
and political caucusing, would seem to indi- 
cate that they despair of success by legitimate 
methods; and dves not make us very anxious 
to see female management introduced into 
politics.— Advance Jan. 9, 1873. 


“No one is entitled to the ballot except as 
it is best for society that he or she should 
have it. Even our ‘inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ are ours 
by no other title.’ Since this is the case, it 
would be interesting to know who is going to 
decide what will be for the best interests of 
society? Is there, on the face of the earth, 
any being, or class of beings, superior to the 
human race, and especially commissioned 
from Heaven to decide for them, in a disputed 
case, what is or is not best for society? If 
not, who shall decide it? 

In astate of anarchy, each separate individ- 
ual decides for himself, and does what is right 
in his own eyes. In an absolute monarchy, 
one decides for all. In a limited monarchy, a 
few decide for all. In a republic, like those of 
ancient Greece and Rome, a still larger num- 
ber, but yeta small minority of the whole 
people, decide for all. In a republic like ours 
in America at the present day, a majority of 
one-half the adult members of society—or a 
little more than a fourth of the whole number 
of adults, decide for all. In such a republic as 
Woman Suffragists propose, a majority of the 
whole will decide for all. 

Now, since it is absolutely necessary, from 
the nature of things, that either a minority or 
a majority of the adult members of society 
shall decide what is ‘‘best for society,” which 


shall it be? 
If a minority, who shall compose that mi- 


nority? Those capable of military service, 
and no others? or scholars, and no others? 
or inventois, and no others? or ouly states- 
men? or only women? or only merchants? 
or only laborers? or only poets? Which 
of these classes can decide more wisely for 
the good of all the others, than they could 
themselves? And who is going to decide 
which of them shall rule? 

Either a minority must decide in favor of it- 
self by force of arms, as has hitherto been the 
fact, or else the majority must decide, delegat- 
ing power to the minority. In the former 
case, the government would not be founded on 
considerations of what is “best for society,’ 
but merely upon superior force. In the lat- 
ter case, republican principles, including Wo- 
man Suffrage, would be acknowledged. And 
if one interest of society should be submited 
to the people for decision, so should all; and 
thus republican principles would be carried 





But if not a minority, then a majority must 
rule; and so we reach the same point bya 
shorter road. 

Thus much for the best good of society. 
But beneath the principle of expediency which 
the Advance lays down as fundamental, is 
that of justice. In the light of this principle, 
let us again put the question: Shall a minori- 
ty decide what is for the best interest of the 
whole? There can be but one answer to this 
question, among those who do not believe in 
the divine right of kings. Even the Advance 
has a faint, glimmering perception of this 
idea of justice, notwithstanding its dictum to 
the contrary, for it says :— 

“If it is true that Woman Suffrage would 
work harm, as most men and women believe, 
they have a clear right to its non-allowance.’’ 

This is half conceding that the masses of 
men and women are the authority to decide 
the question; in other words, that the major- 
ity should rule—i. e. the principle of Woman 
Suffrage. Nothing is said here of the “au- 
thority” of the men to decide for the women; 
but men and women are both mentioned as 
authorities to decide what is best for their in- 
terests; for which improvement upon the past 
let us be thankful! 

The Advance is advancing. It begins to 
“see men as trees walking.’? When its vision 
is further improved, it will keep better step. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., Feb. 4, 1873. 





KEEP THE MOTHERS IGNORANT. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—The following choice 
bit of impudence I cut from Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, some time since, intending to send it to 
you for your edification. I think it has a mis- 
taken heading, as the word “children’’ in- 
cludes both sexes, and I fail to find any 
“rights” in it, save for menand boys. Whatis 
to bedone with those women, who, after fur- 
nishing their boys with brains, have some of 
that article left on hand, is not stated. In 
kindness to them they should be killed off, for 


a woman with brains is always troublesome. 
L. A. D. 
Washington, Jan. 27. 
THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 

In a long article under this title, the Pall 
Mall Gazette calls attention to a view of the 
“Woman question” which has perhaps never 
before been considered; but it is certainl 
worthy of consideration, as we think the fol- 
lowing extract will suffice to show: 

“Is it probable that if women generally 
shared the nervous strain, the worry and anx- 
iety that tire the brain and shorten the days 
of so many men, their progeny would not suf- 
fer for it mentally as well as physically? This 
is a curious question, and one which we do 
not pretend to decide. But two prevalent ar- 
ticles of belief go far to answer it, supposing 
them to be well founded. The first is that 
most men of striking ability or superior gen- 
ius have drawn their better qualities from their 
mothers. The second is that, the children of 
men of genius die out more rapidly than the 
children of duller men. Now it may well be 
that men, by exertion, or rather let us say the 
combustion, of whatever genius or intellectual 
faculty they possess, exhaust the vitality they 
transmit; and this may explain the failure of 
their progeny at the third or fourth genera- 
tion, as well as account for the common belief 
that the children of very clever men are gen- 
erally fools. If, on the other hand, it be true 
that remarkable men have usually had re- 
markable mothers (which rarely if ever means 
notoriously or professionally clever), then we 
may fairly assume that these men were great 
because they drew their intellectual vigor from 
an abundant, unused, undisturbed source of 
mental vitality. For our own part, we are in- 
clined to think that this is the case; and that 
if these same mothers had from girlhood la- 
boriously worked their faculties, their sons 
would have had nothing very remarkable to 
boast either physically or intellectually. The 
store would have been disordered, dissipated, 
consumed. 

Now if there be any truth in this conjecture, 
it is not in favor of casting women into the 
fervid, exhausting struggle which is existence 
to men of the higher range of faculty. Enough 
that one parent should labor hard, and con- 
sume overmuch in himself that which feeds 
the lamp of life. It can scarcely be well that 
both should do so, if the vigour, the vitality of 
their progeny is to be considered; and though 
children are not consulted about their beget- 
ting, we hold it to be among their rights that 
they be born healthy if possible, and strong, 
and capable; and not exhausted at the begin- 
ning of things. Certainly, if the world is to 
go on it must be so, There is no gain in in- 
creasing productive exertion at the cost of pro- 
ductive power; and we are persuaded that for 
the good growth of humanity is wanted, not 
stagnant ground, indeed, but fallow ground 
—open to all the gifts of the skies, penetrated 
by sweet air and purifying light, but at rest. 
Our race would be renewed if we could bave 
universal rest like that—the rest of certain lit- 
tle German towns—for one long generation. 


—-— 


“‘WHO’S AHEAD?” 


A gentleman aks the girls the following 
questions: ‘Could you love a man who wore 
false hair when he had enough of his own? 
Who painted his face and improved his form 
as you improve (?) yours? Who pinched his 
feet with small shoes, hands with small gloves 
waist with corsets, and then, as if he had not 
already deformed himself enough, tied a huge 
bustle to his back, and thrust tiny mountains 
of wire inio his bosom ?’’ In reply to which, 
a lady responds: “Could you love a girl who 
defiled her mouth with tobacco, and loaded 
the air with fumes of cigars? Who staggered 
home several times a week the worse for lit 
uor? Who indulged in fast horses, bet high 
at races, and swaggered around the streets 
with questionable companions? Which pic- 








out, and the majority would rule. 


| New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D., } 

This institution, started in 1872, is the only hygienic 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, | 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
tains, which are near at hand. No more healthful 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has beon so great as often to astonish even our- 
selves. Send stamp for a circular. 

Feb 15 6m 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO! 


UUEQUALLED—INCOMPARABLE! SO ADMITTED BY 
THE LEADING PIANOFORTE TEACHERS OF THE 
COONTRY, AND ITS ANNUAL SALE OF 
25,000 coPIEs ABUNDANTLY 
TESTIFIES TO THE FACT. 


Physicians. 





The TEACHER—cannort USE A MORE THOR- 
OUGH UR EFFECTIVE METHOD. 


The PU PI L.—CcANNOT STUDY FROM A MORE 
CONCISE/OR ATTRACTIVE 8SYS- 
TEM. 


The DEALER — CANNOT KEEP IN STOCK A 
BOOK FOR WHICH THERE I8 
SURER AND GREATER DEMAND. 
Seld Everywhere. Price, 33.75. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., \Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
oston. 


711 Br’dway, New York. 
Feb 15. 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCERS, 


Neo. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kind» 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
5 ig G. STEVENS. Mary =-Sonvee 
an. 21. ; 





JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND— 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 


OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street : 3 

1844 Washington Street . . 

7 Railroad Avenue ° . . 

Galen Street ‘ Watertown. 
Jan. 18. ly 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 
of “When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” &c., &c. 

(Translation.} 

At the recent concert in Williamsburg, June 23d, 

arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 

or, | had occasion to make myself acquainted with a 

GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 

This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 

ous 80 » immense body of tone, and remarkable 

touch ; 30 much 30, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 


‘ FRANZ ABT. 
New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston. 





BOSTON. 


Sele Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe EvroPp#an PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattie Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodaté their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 
681L TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases or 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 


Mar. ll. 
$5t $2 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
0 of working people, of either sex, 
young or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. lyr. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Officee-17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston, 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes 
siona/ skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all D'seases. 


Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 





BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8St., 


— AND— 


No.1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months ef 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. BR. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


Buy the Best. 


ew If you want the LATEST IMPR(C /EMENT 
in CLoTHEs WRINGERS, buy the Improve ; 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting ituelf £0 every 
lurve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
> falling back ee the = 4 
og Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass 
ing ldrge articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publio. 


The Improved UNivERSAL is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the Ameria en are, Watch 
man and Reflector, Congregati istand the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


Hr Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children, 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly 
ery town and village within a large radius of the citys 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and «durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no « ion to plain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BurTeRicn’s PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
9m 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s JourNaALt, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 
tels. 


Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct 12 


Thornton & Johnston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
For the sale of 





The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER. 


562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTO 
SOLON THORNTON 











ture wears the most alluring colors?” 


and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17 


Dec 21. 6m JOHN JOHNSTON. 
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Woman s Hournal. 


] 


The friendly sleigh of Mrs. Cornell, wife of the 


| founder of the institution, makes this easy. 


| The college buildings stand on a high but not 


Boston, Chicago and 8t. Louis, February 15, 1873. 


“Each ‘subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN | 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. | 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 


14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- | 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- | 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION}; AND | 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD | 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- | 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADUPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- | 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS | 





OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH | 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN | 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- | 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL | 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT. 
BOX. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at Toledo, in the 
Opera Houre, Feb. 18 and 19, 1873. 

Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, 
and each Congressional District to one vice-president. 

Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor «i 
the meeting, is cordially extended to the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in contiguous sister States, and also | 
to those at a distance. 

When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife and 
daughter, to his side, on that grand, broad platform 
he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning 
glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in 
moral reform that the world has ever known, in the 
heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! | 
and help us to help him in this last and greatest 
achievement—a victory over himself. 

Miriam M. Coe, 

R. A. 8. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. 





Pres. 





IOWA STATE CONVENTION, | 

The Annual! Meeting of the lowa State Woman Sui- 
frage Society will be held at Des Moines, March 4, 
1873, at which time the aunual election of officers will 
occur, and other business of the society be transacted. 

Members of suffrage organizations throughout the 
State, and all persons interested in the question of | 

Woman Suffrage, are cainestly inyite dt a = 
meeting and participate in the deliberations. 
couraged by the progress made during the past year; 
believing, as we do, that the political Emancipation | 
of Woman means the moral elevation of Humanity, 
let us enter upon the work of another year with re- 
newed enthusiasm and unswerving faith in the ulti- } 
mate triumph of the Right; confident that here in our 
own country is to be developed the theory of true, 
republican government, i.c., “a Government of the | 
People. for the People, by the People.” 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will deliver her lecture | 
upon *Woman’s Work in our Civil War,” the evening 
of the 3d of March, and we hope she will remain dur- | 
ing the Convention. With all earnestness let us con- 
vene again, and renew our demand for Equality before 
the Law. Lizzie Boynton HARBERT, 

Chairman Executive Comuittee. | 


| 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


DEAR JoURNAL:—Pity one whose editorial 
chair, in these days, has been the velvet seat 
of a railroad car, soft in outward appearance, 
but full of the jar and spring of swift locomo- 
tion. A lecture engagement called to Ithaca; 
so, from the well-known depot we started, in 
the well-known style. At Utica began our 
tribulations. Fo:ced to leave the sleeping 
berth at four o’clock in the morning, we alter- 
nately nodded in the depot and shivered and 
scrambled iu the dark, crying “Ithaca,” as the 
bells in the ballad rang Netherby, until a sub- 
sidiary train started, three hours later, to bring 
us, by exceeding slow stages, to that distant 
goal. One o’clock, or soon after, found us at 
Cortland, where an incommodious waiting- 
room sheltered us until perhaps 3 P. M., when 
we took cur fiual departure for the home of 
Ulysses. The region traversed on this route 
is barren aud void of interest, at this season. 
We hear of itasa good wheat and grazing 
country, but the cattle are all housed now, | 
and the dense blanket of snow hides all agri- | 
cultural features. We are glad to reach the 
end of our journey, and to be shown the belfry | 
of Cornell University which, like a city that is 
built on a hill, cannotbe hid. Down this same 
hill we have to slide, with the. help of men, 
sledge and horse, to the unpoetical, but not 
unwelcome shelter of the hotel. The sledge- 
man, otherwise hackman, tries hard to carry 
us off to a bran-new brick house, called the 
Ithaca Hotel. We have been advised to go to 
the Clinton, and set our face like a flint in 
that direction. Rest, bath and teaal) do their 
good work upon us, and, two hours later, we 
have the honor of standing before the select 
public of Ithaca. 

This is palpably aprelude. Whatthe Jour- 
NAL will care to hear about is Cornell Univer- 
sity, to which we devote a good part of the en- 
suing day. To reach it we have to climb again 





| extensive plateau, 


| side, as equals and companions. 
| gel with the flaming sword stands at the gate 





she exceedingly steep hill descended yesterday. 


view of the surrounding country. Immediately 


| 


commanding a beautiful | 


| 


below are deep ravines and waterfalls, now near- | 


ly frozen over. The buildings are of a handsome 
| gray stone, quarried at Ithaca, Their architec- 
ture is plain but substantial, and their internal 
arrangements appeared to be suitable and com- 
modioas, We linger longest in the well-en- 


| dowed library, where Prof. Fisk, formerly aid | 


to Astor-Librarian Cogswell, shows as much | 
that is interesting and indeed enviable. Mr. 
Marks’ collection of werks on American His- 
tury, Prof. Anthon’s Latin and Greek library, 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


the library of Bopp the comparative philolo- | 


gist, all of these the Cornell Library has swal- 
lowed, as easily sa an anaconda swallows a 
rabbit, or Boston a suburb. The President, 
Andrew D. White, has contributed a valuable 
collection of works on architecture. The de- 
partments of mathematics aud of mechanics 
are also well endowed. , 

The chemical laboratory is large and well- 


| furnished, and the study of botany is faciliat- 


ed by a collection of Anzond’s papier mache 
models of grains and tlowers, enormously 

magnified, with the internal organs perfectly 
| and distinetly represented. The College pos- 
sesses, also, a printing press, which is worked, 
in part, by the undergraduates. The depart- 
ment of mechanical drawing receives much at- 


tention. 
Among the professors we find our relative 


and friend, Prof. Geo. W. Greene. Prof. Rus- 
sell, our hospitable host, presides over the de- 
partment of history. Prof. Mackford, regret- 
ted by numerous friends in Boston, gave a 
lecture on Pericles, on the morning of our visit, 
and we sat and heard him with the accustom- 
ed pleasure. Goldwin Smith, the earnest and 
valuable English friend and coadjutor, was ab- 


| sent and regretted. This is but a skeleton 


sketch of an institution of learning, which de- 
serves a much more extended notice. But 
why is even this sketch a matter of special in- 
terest to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL? 

For this reason; Cornell University has no- 
bly opened its doors to women—has opened 
them widely, and without reservation, As 
Adam and Eve were expelled from Paradise 
together, so, into this paradise of learning, the 
man and the woman are admitted, side by 
And the an- 


to keep out all that is unworthy in the nature 


| of both, and, with much else that is untimely 


antiquated superstition of 
J.W. 


and outgrown, the 
the supremacy cf sex. 


——— 


| A SHAMEFUL LAW---VICE LEGALIZED IN 
ST. LOUIS. 


At the risk of being arrested for sending ob- 
scene literature through the United States | 
mail, we print this week, on our eighth page, 
the ordinance of the city of St. Louis, concern- 
} ing houses of prostitution. 

Outside of the slave code, now happily e 
solete, there is not, to our knowledge, anywhere 
a set of laws so odious, cruel and vulgar. 

They provide that a “Board of Police Com- 
missigners” shall license houses of prostitution, 
each house to pay ten dollars a month to the 
medical examiner, and one dollar examination 
fee. Each inmate must pay one dollar and a 
half a week, as hospital dues, to the city treas- 


; ury. 


This Board of Police Commissioners is re- 


quired to keep arecord of all houses of ill-fame, | usage, had awarded the closing half hour for 


and of the names and former occupations of all 
the inmates. It is empowered not only to li- 
cense, but to break up such houses, at its 
pleasure, and any violation of the “lawful or- 
ders” of this Board, may be punished bya 
fine, not less than twenty, nor more than five 
hundred dollars, 

Once in a house of ill-fame, no inmate can 
leave it without a permit, and while there, is 
compelled, once a week, to submit to a medi- 
cal examiner, who is, in every case,a man, 
and this man is legally **entitled to make such 
physical explorations as he may deem neces- 
sary.” 

If one crowning argument were needed, to 
convince any doubter that women need the 
right and the opportunity to protect them- 
selves, it is found in this shameless ordinance 
which disgraces the city of St. Louis. 

Stripped of all verbiage this is the plain fact: 


plea that the public bealth requires it. Of 
those who commit this sin, the women alone, 
who are by far the smallest number of the 
guilty, are required to have every name regis- 
tered, and that there may be no concealment, 
and no escape, the former occupation also is 
recorded. A weekly tax is exacted, and, most 
shameful of all, a medical examination is made 
by a man-doctor, every week, and as much of- 
tener as he pleases. One would suppose that 
common decency would have sought for a wo- 
Man examiner. 

The men who sharewith these women a 
common sin and shame, and who are far 
greater in number, are not required to have 
either their name or occupation recorded. 
They pay no tax to the city revenue, they are 
subjected to no medical examination. 

If this licensing of houses of prostitution 
had been really to protect the public health, 
and not to give impunity to men, why is every 
diseased and dissolute man left free to commu- 


| 





| 





| 


| with the question. 


| 





i 


| 


| 





. ‘ . . ! 
| cne of the worst crimes is licensed, under the | 


| 


| between equally guilty partners, in the same 


| deliberately. 


| ed last year at the State House, in opposition 


b- | 


| ton opened and closed the hearing, with a ti- 


| against Suffrage was advanced, and not a sin- 


| able opponent ? 


r second in grade, did not take a second gold 





nicate disease to his partner incrime! Surely | 
the health of these women is part of the pub- | 
lic health, and equal care should be taken to 
protect it. | 

But this system does not even pretend to | 
protect it. It absolutely exposes them to | 
contagious disease, makes them pay for the | 
privilege, and taxes them for medical treat- 
mem afterward. Thus, while the health is 
not protected, decency and morality are both 
outraged. 

If it is desired to put an end to the vice of | 
the city, and thus secure moral and physical | 
health, the law should require the publication, 
in the daily papers, of the real name, occupa- 
tion and residence of every man or woman 
who enters a house of infamy. Such publica- 
tion would break wp the system in a single 
week, 

Buta code of laws which so discriminates 





crime, can work only evil to the moral sense | 
of the community. More than this, it is a sin | 
to license a sin, and one step downward in 
this direction leads the way to the next, makes 
the way easy for one set of sinners, and in 
creases the demand for more licenses, for larg- 
er opportunity. 

In view of the fact that the whole matter is 
now almost entirely in the hands. of 2 Board 
of Police Commissioners, the following item, 
from a St. Louis paper, has special signifi- 
cance: 

POLICEMAN KILLED BY A WOMAN. 

Sr Louis, Fes. 5.—Wm. Davis, an ex-po- 
liceman of Maberly, Mo., attempted to force 
admittance to the private room of Mrs. Pat- 
top, a milliner, about two o’clock yesterday 
morning. She warned himto desist, and he 
threatened to burst opon the door, whereupon 
she shot and instantly killed him, The coro- 
ner’s jury exonerated Mrs. Patton. 


We believe that if the attention of the au- 
thorities of the city of St. Louis, is fully called 
to the real facts in this case, for the sake of 
their own honor, and of the public morals, 
they will hasten to abolish the present law, 
which bears so unequally, and which is cer- 
tainly a disgrace, not only to the city, but to 
civilization. L. 8. 


———_ 


ANOTHER LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


The opponents of Woman Suffrage, through 
the courtesy of the Joint Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, had a hearivg Jast Thursday, in 
Representatives Hall, to which, under the cir- 
cumstances, they were not entitled. 

For the only remonstrance presented to the 
Legislature, was a fraud. We use the word 
It purported to be signed by 
the ‘Secretary of the Anti-Woman Suffrage 
Association, of Massachusetts.’’ No such As- 
sociation exists, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain, after diligent enquiry. It seems 
never to have held a public meeting, nor to 
have any place of business, nor any published 
list of officers: 

Nevertheless, the same speakers who appear- 
to Suffrage, appeared again. Rev.J. D. Ful- 
rade of absurdities which had nothing to do 
Mrs. Warner and Mrs. 
Emma Lane and Mrs. Bowdery, dealt in un- 
founded assertions and scandalous personali- 
ties. Mr. Chase made a point, which we were 
unable tocomprehend, Nota single argument 


gle argument in its favor was refuted. 
The Committee, according to universal 


the friends of Suffrage to reply and sum up 

the argument. But the discourteous oppo- | 
nents so strenuously objected to this, that the 
good natured Committee declared the hearing 
adjourned, without hearing the friends of Suf- 
frage. No aflirmative argument could have 
been so impressive, however, as the contrast of 
speeches and of audience, with those of last 


| that appeared in the Woman’s JourRNAL re- 





week. In place of 1,500 persons, half of then 
ladies, 600 were present, most of them men. | 
The few ladies present seemed thoroughly in- | 
dignant, and annoyed, as they well might be, | 
at the coarse and unworthy expressions of the | 
illiterate speakers. 

Why cannot Woman Suffrage find a respect- 
H. Bi B. 





AN APPEAL TO EDITORS. 
For the honor of manhood, and for the sake 


of women who do not make the laws under | 
which they suffer, we appeal to editor's every- 
where, to copy the ordinance of the city of St. 
Louis, found on the 8th page, concerning hous- 
es of ill fame and their inmates, with such 
editorial comments as in the judgment of each 
editor, the case seems to require. 

With an inexpressible sense of disgust, we 
have printed this ordinance which is in force 
in St. Louis to day. Similar legislation has 
been proposed in Albany for the city of New 
York, and in Washington for the Capital of 
the United States. And yet it is said that 
“Women, ought not to meddle with politics.” 

Luc ¥ ‘Sr ONE. 


STILL E BETTER. 

A mistake must be corrected, which was 
made in the last issue of our paper,in the no- 
tice of the Chauncy Hal! School Exhibition. 
The young lady referred to, as taking a medal 


medal. Two first gold medals were given, one 
of which was awarded to Miss Florence A. 


| troduced, he w 





Schenck of Boston. E. W. L. 


BETTINE BRENTANO AGAIN. | 


— | 
The New York Nation, in noticing a remark 


specting Bettine Brentano, falls into a singu- | 
lar series of literary mistakes. This is the | 
| passage (Feb. 6, 1873) : | 
J 
| 


A cemenaiiaibal of the Womtn’s Jou RNAL 
points out that “A Curiosity of Literature,” 
in this month’s Adantic, is largely composed of 
matter which years avo appeared in an Amer- |] 
ican translation of Bettine Brentano’s famous | 
| letters to Goethe. But not the less does the 
article exhibit a real curiosity of literature, 
and one which will be quite new to ninety-nine | 
readers out of a hundred; and, we may add, | 
one which the writer in the Atlantic doubtless 
supposed himself or herself to be presenting 
to the public for the first time. It is a little 
strange, by-the-by, that this Bostun edition of 
the celebrated correspondence has been al- 
lowed to remain so long out of print, and be- 
come generally forgotten. It has the name of 
being excellent. 


In regard to this, it is to be observed : 

(1.) ‘There never was any “American trans 
lation” of Bettine’s letters to Goetlie. 

(2.) There never was any “Boston edition,” 





which remained “long out of print.” 

(3.) The American edition of 1811 was pub- 
lished at Lowell, not Boston. ‘The translation 
was Bettine’s own, the same which is now | 
printed as a novelty in the Atlantic. 

(4.) Instead of its being long out of print, | 
and forgotten, it has been reprinted within five 
years (1868) by the publishers of the Atlantic 
themselves. 

(5.) Under these circumstances, 
something very edifying in the Nution’s kind 
remark, as to this supposed American transla- 
tlon, that “it has the name of being excellent. 

. We 





there is 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Our friends in Philadelphia send as cheer- 
ing and graphic accounts of the debates upon 
Woman Suffrage in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Too much praise cannvt be given 
to the suffragists of Pennsylvania, for the 
able and dignified manner in which the sub- 
ject has been presented. 

LETTER FROM JOUN K, WILDMAN, 

Epirors JoURNAL:—On Monday, the 3a 
inst., the subject of Woman Suffrage was intro- 
duced into the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Instead of being consign- 
ed to tne gloomy shades of oblivion within an 
hour, as some may have apprehended would 
be the inevitable result, its discussion was con- 
tinued into the fifth day, without reaching a 
final disposition, Think of this! It indicates 
a degree of hospitality towards the question 
that was highly gratifying to its friends. No 
more conclusive evidence could be given, to 
show the progress of the movement, and the 
deep-seated hold the question has taken in 
the minds of many reflecting people. Such a 
pleasing fact isa source of enecuragement to 
the active friends of Woman Suffrage, an in- 
centive to continued effort, aud a cheering 
sign of the times. 

‘The debate was, evidently, not palatable to 
all of the members. To some it seemed to be 
exceedingly distasteful. Judge Woodward, 
on the fifth day, took pains to declare that it 
was “loathsome.” Mr. Darlington, on the 
other hand, representing ideas that are more 
in accord with true civilization, retorted that 
he considered it “delightful.”” Men’s opinions 
differ, and their tastes disagree, and this is not 
the first time that Judge Wcodward has been 
disgusted with public questions that have 
been borne on to triumph, leaving him to 
meditate upon the way that the most tena- 
cious convictions are rendered obsolete by the 
irrepressible march of events, 

The majority report of the Committee on 
Elections and Suffrage restiicted the ballot by 
the use of the word “male.” Juhu H. Camp- 
bell, Esq., of that Committee, submitted a mi- 
nority report which recommended a separate 
vote on Woman Suflrage, not only by the 
qualified voters, but jikewise by the women of 
the State. When the Convention, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to tle consid- 


' Mr. Benjamin L. Temple, C 





eration of the first section of the majority re | 
port, Hon. John M. Broomall) moved to | 
amend by striking out the word “male.” Mr. 
Harry White proposed to substitute the word | 
“freeman.” 

The question was thus fairly launched upon 
the Convention, and durivg the five days just 
passed, itewas thoroughly discussed. Many 
speeches have been made, both long and short, 
and possessing various degrees of merit. Un- 
expected strength was developed for the 
question, as the debate went on, and some 
of the members, especially those i: the oppo- 
sition, were surprised at the exact position of 
affairs. One of the members on that side, de- 
clared, in the beginning of his speech, that be- 
fore he came to the Convention, and before 
the question of Woman Suffrage hud been in- 
was of the opinion that its advo- | 
cates included *“‘those women only who cught 
to have been men, and those men who ought 
to have been women.’ He confessed, how- 
ever, that he bad come to the conclusion that 
“underneath this great agitation there was 
something that commended itself to the 
thoughtful and intelligent of both sexes.” 
Another member, on the same side, prefaced 
a loug speech with the remark, that those who 
had treated the subject flippantly, would find 
it to be a living issue, and better arguments 
in opposition than he had yet heard would 
have to be presented, in order to successfully 
combat it. 

Mr. Broomall is our recognizea champion 
in the Convention. He has done the good 
movement noble service. His speech was em- 
inently wise and excellent. It was replete 
with sound argument, and was the worthy 
object of much commendation. He touched 
upon every salient feature of the question, and 
forcibly reviewed it in all its bearings. Many 
in the opposition were compelled to acknowl- 
edge the weight of his arguments, and the in- 
herent strength of his position. It was pru- 
dent on their part to take refuge on the 
ground of expediency, rather than attempt to 
overthrow his solid column of reason and ar- 
gument. 

Mr. Campbell, whom I have already men- 








tioned, and who was so useful and efficient in 
arranging for the hearing some time ago, was 
free to announce that he was in favor of Mr, 
Broomall’s amendment. His speech was 


| open and earnest, and very decided in its sup- 


port of Woman Suffrage. 

1 wish to say here that the minority report 
above referred to, was signed by Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Louis C, Cassidy, and Mr. Levi 
Rooke, two Democrats and ine Republican, 
Chairman of the 
Democratic Executive Committee of this city, 
is also in favor of the ballot for Woman, and 
made a good speech on the subject, in the 
Convention. Their open and unequivocal 
support of the amendment offered by Mr. 
Broomall, is creditable to their consistency in 
thus interpreting true and broad Democratic 
principles. 

The speech of Mr. McConnell won, as is 
merited, many words of praise. It was on 
the right side, of course. So was that of Mr, 
Henry W. Palmer, of Wilkesbarre. This gen- 
tleman’s speech was of a high order. It was 
eloquent, impressive, and exalted in tone, and 
was really an admirable effort—clear, vigor- 
ous, and effective. Mr. Wright, of Luzerne, 
also favored the question in a fine speech. 
Mr. Horton, of Bradford, likewise happily sus- 
tained it. And so did’ Mr. Darlington,. of 
Chester, whom we regard as one of our most 
faithful, trustworthy, and eflicient friends. 

Almost all the speeches in the opposition 
were courteous and dignified. There were, 
however, some exceptions. In the beginning 
of the debate, ridicule and levity, intermingled 
with senseless flippancy, were, at times, ap- 
parent, but, in the main, the question was dis- 


| cussed thoughtfully and seriously. 


The speeches of Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, of 
this city, although they aimed to be high 
toned, are chiefly to be remembered for their 
inexcusable insolence. They were insulting 
to the excellent women who were present, and 
a reflection upon every true and good woman 
who espouses the question of Impartial Suf- 
frage. Can it be possible that he is ignorant 
of the fact that the great body of the women 
who are interested in this reform are really 
excellent people, including among their num- 
ber some of the most cultured of the land ? 

Perhaps he is not aware of this well-known 
fact. Let him be assured that they are equal 
to any of those he had in mind when he 
spoke, equal in all the graces and estimable 
qualities of womanhood, and quite as worthy 
of high regard as those to whom he referred, 
whether they be such as the one “who first 
met him at the cradle,’ or that otber one, 
whose tender fingirs are yet to perform the 
sad and solemn office of pinning him up in 
his winding sheet. 

The speech of Mr. Boyd, of Mottgomery 
County, was the o..!y one that was really low 
and vulgar, among «ji that were made during 
that long debate. I did hope that no words 
would fall from tbe lips of the speakers that 
would cause a blush to mantle the cheeks of 
any person present. In this 1 was disappoint- 
ed. Some of the speeches, only a few, indi- 
cated a near alliance with fossil remains in 
the realm of thoug!it, but this one proclaimed 
kinship with brutishness. Due _ reflection 
must surely have tiade the author feel con- 
scious of some shame. 

On the fifth day of the debate, a motion was 
carried to close it at one o’clock and take a 
vote. Afew minutes before one, it being evi- 
dent that several members desired to speak on 
the subject, who had not yet been heard, a 
motion to reconsider prevailed by a vote of 
sixty-two to forty-five. The hour of ove just 
then arrived, however, and the attention of 
the Chairtuan was called to the fact. It was 
at once obvious that his ruling would aunul 
the last declared purpose of the Convention, 
which was suddenly precipitated into a con- 
fused and entangling controversy about par- 
liamentary rules, The ferment was aggravat- 
ed to an interesting degree by a brisk cross- 
firing of points of order, The perplexity and 
wrangle lasted about fifteen minutes, and was 
terminated by Mr. Broomall, who withdrew 
his amendment. ‘The discussion was thus 
temporarily closed. 

The Convention, at the request of Miss 
Hindman and Mrs. Foster, granted the use of 


| their hall for an aduress on Woman Suffrage, 


by Bishop Simpson, for Friday evening of this 
week. I have only time now briefly to say 
that the announcement attracted a large au- 
dience, and the occasion was one of deep in- 
terest and importance. The address possess- 
ed great value as an eloquent testimonial in 
behalf of Woman Sutlrage, from such an emi- 
nent source, and specially commended itself 
by its rare torce, ability, and various points of 
excellence. w. 

The following interesting letter, from Miss 
Mary Grew, gives additional particulars of the 
good work which we respectfully commend to 
the attention of our Legislature: 

LETTER FROM MARY GREW. 


The sessions of the Convention for revising 
and amending the Constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania, held in this city, have recently 
been very attractive and interesting to the 
friends of Woman Suffrage. During the few 
days on which L have attended them, 1 bave 
been impressed, chiefly, with the unexpected 
strength, numerical and otherwise, which has 
been revealed in that body, in favor of our 
cause, 

There are several marked features of the de- 
bates on the subject which have surprised 
some of us who, by courteous invitation and 
dangerous innovation upon “time-Lonored 
custom,” are admitted to seats on the floor of 
the House. One of these is the fact that near- 
ly every opponent of Woman Suffrage begins 
his speech with an apologetic tone, and a repu- 
diation of any want of loyalty to Womanhood, 
As these speakers are, u.doubtedly, in a —_ 
majority in the Convention, the wonder 
that they do not speak as those “having - 
thority.”’ 

It is especially edifying to listen to the sum- 
mary mauner in which they overthrow or re- 
ject one another’s arguments. One member 
considers the trail of a lady’s dress an insuper- 
able obstacle in her way to the polls; (of course 
all women wear trails at all times, at the wash- 
tub as well as in the ball-room) another con- 
temptuously rejects this argument. He shall 
vote againstthe Amendment for a far more 
weighty reason. It is an innovation upon the 
well-established usages of past centuries, an 
undermining of the foundations of the social 
edifice. Yet another spurns, as obsolete and 
unworthy of the present Age, the idea that we 
are to make no progress; but he shall oppose 
the measure because he feels it his duty to 
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protect women from the degradation of the | 


ballot. And after days of debate, a member 
rises, in the dignified consciousness of superi- 
ority to all these reasoners, and says with em- 
phasis tinged with contempt, “Mr. Chairman, 
{ shall vote against this amendment, but not 
for any reasons which I have heard in this 
hall.” 

So the champions of the amendment in the 
Convention, and we who listen, rejoice in the 
really valuable help which our opponents are 
giving us, by their reckless blunting of one 
another’s weapons. 

Among the speakers whom I heard, two ex- 
pressed themselves in coarse and indecent 
speech, and one other deliberately insulted the 
women present, and all women who ask for 
suffrage, including the venerable Lucretia 
Mott, whose name had been reverently men- 
tioned by another member. And for him sure- 
ly some excuse rmoust be found in the fact that 
he has lived long within what he testified to 
be the debasing, corrupting influence of poli- 
tics. In endeavoring tu express his conception 
of the depth and foulness of the “mire of poli- 
tics,” as it is usually called, language seemed 
to fail him. Perhaps he reached his climax 
when he asserted that for Woman to be asso- 
ciated with man in political life would degrade 
her as much: as she is degraded in some Euro- 
pean countries, by being yoked with a cow to 
perform the task of ploughing. 

He found comfort, however, in his firm reli- 
ance upon two elements in the population of 
Pennsylvania to veto this wild movement for 
Woman Suifrage, viz., the German and the 
Quaker. It did vot clearly appear why he 
should look to the Quakers for such help, as 
their sect has always been conspicuous for the 
degree of freedom claimed and enjoyed by its 
women. 

On one point there was, I Lelieve, no differ- 
ence of opinion among the opponents of the 
amendment. They all testified, with strength 
and earnestness according to their ability, that 
polities is a sink of corruption, that its atmos- 
phere is defiling; that womanly refinement 
would be forever lost, if permitted to come 
within its influence. From their solemn, pa- 
thetic asseverations, it did appear to us that 
politics plunges one into moral degradation fa- 
tal to all purity of heart and life. The vivid 
pictures which they portrayed for us were 
painful to look upon. Yet one fact was unac- 
countable. None of these men seemed eager 
to get out of the slough of despond. No one of 
them, struggling out of its polluting depths, 
was fleeing as for his life. From no man 
among them came the cry, “How shall I deliv- 
er my soul?” On the contrary, they really 
seemed to likeit. If L understood them aright, 
they actually claimed a God-given prerogative 
to flounder there. The only glimmer of light 
which falls on this mystery, otherwise wholly 
inexplicable, comes to me from an incident 
told me by a voter of this city, whose vote was 
solicited for the re-election of a certain consta- 
ble. 
the candidate was a drunkard, 


But, in this 


fact, lay the latter’s strong argument, “The | 


office has been my ruin,” he said, “it would 
be cruel in you to put into it another man and 
ruin him. Keep me in it.” 

Is it indeed such disinterestedness that in- 
spires the opponents of Woman Suffrage? Is 


it as a vicarious sacrifice for us that they are | 


desirous to live and die in this atmosphere of 
moral defilement, about which they are so sol- 
emnly eloquent? If it be so, ought not wo- 
men to heed the advice of a writer in The 
Press of this city, who calls on them to be 
equally seif-sacrificing, and come to the relief 
of their imperilled brothers ? 

How this Convention will act, relative to 
this subject which has been brought very seri 
ously and earnestly before them, it is not easy 
to predict. They may recklessly throw away 
this rare opportunity of doing a great deed of 
justice; but we can bide our time, M. G. 

Phil&delphia, Feb., 12, 1872. 


ee 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN CAMBRIDGE. 


It is well known in this vicinity that the 
Woman question bas caused considerable dif- 
ficulty in the First Universalist Society of this 
place. Wedo not consider it a deplorable 
circumstance, but a sign of healthy progress. 
The time has been when people attended 
chureh, year after year, listened to lengthy 
and uninteresting discussions of theological 
questions, and nodded assent to every absurd 
and unreasonable doctrine which the pastor 
might utter. 
were dosed with mineral poisons, bled, blister- 
ed and shaved by their physicians without a 
word of remonstrance. 

We have known persons advanced in years, 
who seemed incapable of receiving a new idea, 
who would say, ‘I never want to know what 
the matter is when I am sick, or what medicine 
the doctor gives me; I trust entirely to bim.” 
Such persous scout the idea of a woman’s be- 
coming a preacher or practicing physician, 
and view with horror the progress of the Age 

We have had occasionally, here in Cam- 
bridgeport, the pleasure of hearing the Gospel 
preached, in an eloquent and impressive man- 
ner, by one of the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, now about to leave 
for Philadelphia. She certainly has proved to 
the public her right ane ability to preach. 
Now we have not the slightest prejudice 
against our brethren in the ministry or medi- 
cal profession, but we do think itis deligitful 
to hear women preach, and when we are 
obliged to call a physician, we very much pre- 
fer one of our own sex. We know that a few 
years ago, before the advent of women’s medi- 
cal colleges, scores of women suffered intense- 
ly for years, from diseases peculiar to their 
sex, because of their dislike to consult men. 
For the last six years we have had here a lady 
physician, a graduate of the Woman’s Medical 
College, in Boston. Having attended her lec- 
tures, employed her in the family, and being 
well acquainted with many of her patients, we 
feel justified in saying that Dr. Leonora Lathe 
possesses an excellent knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, of diseases and the remedial 


The voter objected on the ground that ! 


The time has been when people | 
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children her gervices are invaluable. There is 

| one serivus difficulty in the way of ber ever ac- | 
quiring a fortune by the exercise of ber pro- 
fession. That is, where she is employed in a | 
| family, if the patient has the good sense to } 
follow her advice, she is seldom obliged to re- | 
quire her services again; in other words the 


| patient gets well and keeps well. 

But in a large city, with an ever-inereasing | 
population, and aimultiticde of children suffer- | 
ing with diseases peculiar to their age; and 
while the masses remain in profound ignorance 
of the laws of life; while one class of people | 
suffer from idleness and luxury, and another | 
| from overwork and slow starvation, physicians 
| of both sexes will find plenty of hard work 

and ample remuneration. ASF. | 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 10, 1873. 


—<——_ 


THE LEGAL QUESTION, 


I see by the JoURNAL, that certain earnest | 
|}and warm friends of Woman’s right to the | 
| vote deem it unwise, if not dishonest, to assert 
the right and attempt to exercise it at the 
| polls as one already existing by virtue of the 
underlying principle of the government and | 
its Constitution. Not only some of the men | 
correspondents of the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL, | 
but even some of its women writers, deny the , 


| justice of the claim alluded to, and deprecate | 
| the action of Miss Anthony, Mrs. Gardner, | 
Mrs. Minor and others, in attempting to make | 
good their claim at the polls, or, failing there, | 
to test the right in the National Courts. 

Miriam M. Cole, one of the most spicy and 
sensible of the JoURNAL’s correspondents, | 
says in the paper of the 18th: 

To me Mrs. Gardner’s voting seems illegal ; 
a temporary advantage over an Amendment | 
which was not written for the benefit of Wo- | 
man. She was not thoughtof in its construe- | 
tion, a fact which, in itself, should make Wo- 
man knock at the door, and not try to climb 
in some other way like a thief or robber. 

Farther on this writer says. 

Except the majority feel that it is right and | 
best for myself, as well as for the country, that | 
I, a woman, should be allowed a voice in the | 
government, I, for one, do not wish to vote. | 

This, fora woman at least, is conceding too | 
much to that majority who, robber-like, not 
content with ther own, plunder the weaker 
half of society of their equal inheritance inthe 
| powers and franchises of the government. | 
Now Mrs. Cole’s right of the vote is the same 
as that of the majority she speaks of, and 
springs from her human nature, or else she 








i has no such right at ail. Why, then, should | 
she not constantly assert this right, claim it at 
every opportunity at the polls, and pursue it | 
in the Courts until the Judiciary shall affirm 
the right, and, as in the Somerset case it was 
| declared, “no slave could breathe in England,”’ 
| so no disinfranchised Woman can breathe in 
the United States? So far from the seeking | 
the recognition of the right in this way being | 
a “climbing in like a thief or robber,’’ it is the 
only womanly way; and to seek it by begging 
the usurping “majority” to grant the exercise 
of a natural, God given right, is to dishonor | 
that right and bedraggle your own self-respect. 
In the JourNAL of the 28th, Fuller Walker. 
taking a similar view of the matter as that vu: 
Mrs. Cole’s, embodies it in the following para- 
| graph: 
The central idea of human society is one of | 
caste, either resting upon race, color or sex, } 
So true is this, from the days of Babylon and 
Athens, to the days of New York and Boston, 
that only on the 6th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord, 1857, Chief Justice Taney, of the 
| Supreme Court of the United States of Amer- 
ica, rendered his solemn official decision that 
“all men” in the Declaration of Independence, | 
does not mean all men, but excludes “Africans | 
and persons of African descent ;’—and this is | 
right. It does not, it did not, any more thau | 
“all persons’? in the Fourteenth Amendment | 
means women. Taney was agood lawyer and | 
an honest man, as men go; blame the tradi- 
tions of society, not their faithful interpreter. | 
How many think of the black man and all wo- | 
! 
| 





men under that phrase? They were not in- 
cluded in ‘*We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union;” not 
included in ‘‘We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created equal!” 

Mr. Walker here says, that Taney’s decis- | 
sion “is right;’’ and that “Taney was a good 
lawyer and an honest man, as men go.” I 
shall be bold to say that Taney was not right | 
but wrong; not a good lawyer on such ques- | 
tions, but a bad one; and not an honest man, | 
but a villain. | 

Let that pass, as not much to the point. 
Mr. Walker says “all persons” in the Four- | 
teenth Amendment does not mean women, 
they are not included in ‘‘We, the people,”’ | 
| written in the preamble of the United States 
| Constitution; nor in, “We hold these truths | 
to be self-evident, that all men are created | 
equal,” as written in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

Now, by virtue of what law of criticism, or | 








does he assure himself, and would he convince 
us, that “all persons” in the Amendment does 
not include women? Are they not “per- 


lutely comprehensive “all’’ of the Amend- | 
ment? Have words no longer any fixed and 
certain meaning? ‘Oh, but they don’t mean it 
to include women,” is what I suppose he would 
say. This is the only way in which I ever 
knew those of his school attempt to destroy 
the force of certain absolute terms of the Con- 





agents usually employed. Among women and 


stitution that made siavery legally impossible, 


| influences of her life. 


and now make it equally impossible that wo- 
men should be disfranchised without violation 


| of the Organic Law. 


Although it is of no consequence what the 
Congress or the Legislatures meant, since 
what is written is the law and not what was 
intended, yet, in the absence of any ambiguity 
or qualification of the words, ‘all persons,” 
we are not only at liberty but bound to believe 
they meant just what they said. This is the 
doctrine of the masters of legal science, and 
the rule observed by all Judges; except those 
knaves of the Taney sort, who pander to des- 
potism for the love of it or the gain it will 
bring them. 

What I have said respecting the “all per- 
sons” of the Amendment, applies with equal 
force and conclusiveness to the “We, the peo- 
ple’ of the preamble to the Constitution, and 
the “all men” of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The terms are comprehensive and ab- 
solute, and there is no reason to doubt that 
by “the people,” the fathers meant the people 
of the United States in toto,—all of both sexes, 


| both black and white; and by ‘‘all men,” ab- 


solutely every human being. That, histori- 
eally, they belied their, own doctrine, only 
blackens their own honor; it cannot bind the 
nation, nor destroy the power of principles, 
nor change the meaning of words, nor abolish 
the rules of language or of law. 

DAVID PLUMB. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Died in Springfield, Mass., Jan. 28, of con- 
sumption, Mrs. Mary C. JoRDAN, aged 50, 


| wife of Dr. Josiah Jordan. 


Thus has ended an earthly life of rare beau 
ty. Gifted in intellect, tender and true as 
wife and mother, constant in friendship, no 
ble in charities, a devoted friend to progress, 
and to the elevation of Woman, her warm and 
earnest heart went out in love and sympathy 
to the whole world of need. 

But she has passed on, 

“Beyond the parting and the meeting, 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating.” 

And we, who have known this noble life, 
and been beneSted by its gentle influences, 


| and have felt its subtle magnetism leading us | 
| 


ever higher, we feel, in giving it back to God, 
deep thankfulness for the sweet and refining 
Her mission of good is 
not ended. With larger perceptions 
earth, will go forward to rich and full comple- 


tion. 
“Well done of God to halve the lot, 
And give her all the sweetness! 
To us, the empty room and cot, 
To her, the heaven’s completeness.” 


Springfield, Feb, 10. L. C. 
NOTES AND NEWS, 


Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, lectured 
in New York a few nights since, in the regu- 





lar course of the season, before the Society of | 


Friends of that city. Her subject was the 
“Seven Stars of the Great Bear.” 

On the 10th of February, the letter of Hen 
Menry Wilson, resigning the pos:tion which 
he has so usefully and bonorably filled, was 
presented to the Lezislature of Massachusetts 
in order that his successor may be elected. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have just eflected an 
engagement with Col, T. W. Higginson, by 
which he agrees iv write for them a ‘Child's 
History of the Usted States,’ somewhat on 
the plan of Hawthorne’s* Grandfather’ sChair.” 


Miss Faithfull’s meetings in Boston were well 


attended and awakened much public interest. | 


She was prevented by illness from accepting 
the protiered hospitality of her friends and meet- 
ing many ladies who desired to make her ac- 
quaintance. 


Mrs, Annie Savery has written a series of 


very readable letters to the Iowa State Reyis- 
ter, in the last of which she urges cogent rea- 


sons why young men should beware of clerk- | 


ships in Washington, if} they ever hope to be 
anything but clerks. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal says of a vol- | thus closes a valuable article on Temperance : 


ume of poetry by Mrs. Hester A. Benedict, re- 
cently published: **The book is fuil of pas- 
sages of a rare beauty for poems of the day. It 
is the best that we have known issued for 
years from the pen of an American woman.” 

The Republicans have nobly redeemed the 
pledge of the national platform to abolish the 
franking privilege. It was called ‘*‘buncombe” 
by their opponents. Will not the Republicans 
of Massachusetts redeem their pledge to esiab- 
lish Woman Suffrage? We hope and believe 
that they will. 

The National Era, the organ of the colored 
men of Washington, makes a fair hit at the 


tion among our public men. It says that the 
evils which were promised to come from Negro 


truth of this assertion. 
“Why is thisthus? Vassar College, estab- 


lished for the education of women, has never | 


received a cent from women. A man built 
and endowed it, and, save two hundred dollar 
worth of books, every gift has been made by 
men.” Wecan answer that question. Wo- 
men think that “two wrongs never make a 


| right.” They prefer to give their money to 
| colleges open alike to their sons and daughters. 
| A lecture recently delivered in Oneonta, N. 
| ¥., by Mrs. Perkins, on “Margaret Fuller, the 
Thinker, and Mary Lyon, the Worker,” was a 
grand treat to the appreciating persons who 
| attended. Mrs. Perkins is a ready speaker, 
, and speaks very distinctly and emphatically, 
| where emphasis fits well. The history of the 
| two women is full of interest, and the lecturer 
is perfectly familiar with it. 
Wood's Household Magazine, last year, paid 
| Gail Hamilton three thousand dollars a year, 


Harriet Beecher Stowe two hundred dollars | ™4y exercise their right of suffrage. 


per article; James Parton fifty; T.S. Arthur, 
one hundred; Joel Headly fifty; Wakely, thir- 
ty; T. K. Beecher, thirty-six; Virginia Town- 
send, thirty; Harriet Prescott Spofford, seven- 
ty-five, Releowa Harding Davis, hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and iorace Greeley, one 
hundred dollars. 


one 


most entirely vanished, and faculty and stu 


| dents alike pretty generally believe in the ad- 


vantages of co-education. Thus another blow- 
is dealt at the antiquated theory about wo- 
man’s incapacity. 

In the Legislature of Maine, the Committee 
on legal affairs, to whom the petitions on Wom- 
an Suffrage have been referred, are divided 
upon the question. The majority (seven) rec 
ommended last Tuesday, “that the petition 
ers have leave to withdraw.” The minority 
(three) have reported a resolve in favor of a 


change in the Constitution so that women 
The 
very same day a report of the Soldiers 


Orphans Home at Bath, made to the House, 
states that 
have been cared for, during the past year, and 
there are now fifty-three children The 
house is in charge of a board of lady mana 


seventy-three Soldiers Orphans 


there. 


gers, who have been eminently successful. 


and | 
| growing powers, the work, so nobly begun on 


* | not hear, has waked the echoes of a Sacramen- 


Thus of Maine entrusted 


with the munagement of the public charities, 


the women are 


| There are two female physicians in Oswego 

County, N. Y. One Mrs. Dr. Bassett at Coop- Magic ae ey 

erstown, has lived down the prejudice that met = — denied the right to express a political 
her on herarrival,and has now an extensive — 
| practice. The other, Mrs, Dr. Pope, of Oneon- 
ta, is said to be the most popular woman in that 
rapidiy growing village. She has three lady 
students under her care at home, gives medi- | hadread his numerous writings with delight, 
cal jectures abroad, and is rapidly earning | gave his wife the whole of his large property, 
fame and fortune. and made her his sole executrix, with this 

Hon. Henry Seldon, of New York, Miss | mention of her in his will:—“Ihave reason 
Anthony’s attorney, has made an able and in- | thank God for many blessings, for kind 
genious argument in defense of Woman’s le- | friends, worthy kinsmen, prosperous and con- 
gal right to the ballot. It is probably as good tented life; for a cheerful temper, competence 
a plea as the nature of the case permits, though | of worldly goods, a fair share of health, inter- 
not satisfactory to our mind. Its great length | rupted only by such alternations as have taught 
makes it impossible for us to print it in full but ™e the more to value it; for opportunities of 

: public service, afforded me through the confi- 
dence of my fellow-townsmen, in more than one 
honorable trust; and above all, for a home 
made dear to me by the affectionate and con- 
stant devotion of my wife, who has done every- 
thing in her power to render me happy ; whose 
rare virtues of mindand heart have given the 
most complete success to her endeavors.” 

The Rockland, Me., Gazette, concludes an 
editorial on the Woman Sulfrage question, as 
follows: 

“Expediency” and‘‘Compromise” liave been 
two words which it has cost the country years 


of Balti- 
more, who died recently in his seventy-seventh 
year, amid the regrets of many thousands who 


The Honorable John P. Kennedy, 





| we have made a careful summary entitled “Miss 
| Anthony’s Defense,” which we commend to the | 


| 
| attention of our readers. We also publish an 


article by David Plumb, taking similar ground. | 
At the last General Conference of the Con- | 
| necticut Churches, their membership was re- 
| ported at about 50,000, of whom 17,000 were 
| men, and 33,000 women, and the same propor- 
| tion was stated to hold throughout the coun- | 
try. To make this preponderance of female 
influence felt more extensively, by organized 
methods, is regarded ws a matter of vital con- 
cern, says the Christian Union. To do which, of dishonor, and millions of treasure and hun- 
| the Woman's JoURNAL proposes that these , dreds of thousands of lives to write in its po- 
litical lexicon, and happy for us if the blood of 
a terrible sacrifice had forever washed them 
out, wherever they stand instead of simple 
Trath and eternal Right. If Woman Suffrage 
cannot be shown to be wrong on principle, its 
If the priv- 
| ilege of the ballot is a right belonging to Woe 
man, then the existence of laws debarring her 
of that right must inevitably be unjust. 

We believe that the “coming woman’’ will 
vote. We believe, too, that she will, neverthe- 
less, be thoroughly a woman—hot an Ama 
zou, mentally or morally unsexed; not a hoy- 
deu, a “free-lover,’ a scoffer at marriage, but 
a true woman, with all a woman’s womanli- 
ness and tenderness and truth, standing self- 

| existing, women shall be elected until they con- | reliant and conscientious in whatever place 
| stitute one-third of the committee. she is called to fill; in truth a heipmeet to 
man, in the State supplementing his more 
logical intellect and strouger mental grasp and 
calmer judgment with her truer moral intui- 
tions and finer sensibilities and higher con- 
scientiousness, and in domestic and svcial life 
{ Aerts: showing him a richer and higher and more full 
| to bar-room. In the temple of Gambrinus, | aig generous and independent womanhood, 
| the priestess of free-love erected her altar, and | and demanding of him a purer and better and 
| set forth to the stolid devotees of the Teuton- more conscientious — 1 -s Rg 2 
ls : . P “cor g woma we Uelieve, and shali de glac 
| ie deity the charms of adultery, aod the vir- - an tas tea, Nor will we @ait to render 
| tues of Remington’s “ready relief” in those | per justice until she has conquered all preju- 
painful « uglements to which the doctrine dice, and overcome ali conservatism, but we 
uf aliiuities is liable. will rather meet her by the way, and bid her 
| welcome to her high inheritance: 


| Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, who has been 


| 33,000 women be allowed to vote, 


Mr. Billings, of Sharon, has introduced an or 
der that the Committee on Education consider 
| »exnediency of amending Section 16,Chapte < : A ; 
the expediency of a ling Section 16 hapter | denial cannot be right in practice. 
| 38, of the General Statutes of Massachusetts, 


| so that in case any town shall choose a school 
| committee of three members, one of the persons 
| chosen shall be a woman, and when the commit- 

tee chosen consists of more than three, not less 
| than one-third of such committee shall be wo. 
;men. After the passage of this act, in filling 
| vacancies which may occur in committees then 


Mrs. Fair, the California Woodhull, has at 
jast lecture. Her discourse on “Wolves in 
, the Fold,” which bigoted Sau Franciseo would 
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charged by one York with having paid him LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA---WOMEN AD- 
37000 for his vote, denies the charge, and de- MITTED TO THE STATE UNIVERSITY 

We hope that Mr. 
Pomeroy will be able to establish his inno- 





mands an investigation. : ee : 
Eps. JourNAL—Californians have faults, I 


am aware. We are self satistied, and rather 
loud, no doubt, but time will tone us down 
and meanwhile continue to give us credit, if 
you please, for our smal! merits. When the 
question of admitting girls to the California 
State University came up, at the close (I be- 
lieve) of its first year; all the old, stale argu- 
ments about the evils of mixed colleges were 
vigorously applied by the conservatives. There 
were not many students at the outset, and 
some parents threatened to remove their sons, 
if they must suffer from the demoralizing pres- 
“Of course the curri- 


| cence. 
York, who denounces himself, in advance, as a 


Certainly the testimony of a man like 
villain, should be considered worthless, unless 
| it is sustained by overwhelming evidence. 
Mr. Pomeroy has been a consistent friend ot 
| Woman Suffrage and Temperance for many 
years, and we shall not willingly believe the 
charges preferred against him, 
Mary F. Davis, inthe Orange (N. J.) ./ournal. 


Already science and common observation 
have proved that strong drink, freely indulged 
in, produces disastrous effects on the body, mind 
and moral nature of its victims. Not only so, 
but as no one lives wholly isolated,a vast com- 
munity of related souls, brothers and sisters,| 70 » Gecuite tus Gare betes! 
| parents and children, dependents and triends, than two ot the Mewty Sut wore Utterly ep 
| exist, and suffer, and droop and die amid the | posed. Not more than four or five out of the 
| unimagined miseries created by the hideous twenty-seven (!) regents had heard of or en- 

army of drunkards that people the under-world | ,...0; ad the Soouas of Equal Rights. They 
| of civilization. In view of these terrible facts | ee oe ts = 

it is at its own peril that a goverment which uhe 
, should be protective and parental encourages | since two pertinacious young girls clamored at 
) a base indulgence, in order thatit may selfishly | the door of the institution. The professors, 
| pocket the profits of a traffic that -has become who were breast of the time. were called on 


| as enormous as it is iniquitious ; : 
| to express their sentiments. 


tions were urged by regents, and replied to by 


| ence of their daughters. 
culum would have to be lowered to accommo- 


date the weaker sex, ete.” Not more, [ think, 


assembled, however, to decide on case, 


Various objec- 
The Springfield Republican says the Wesley- 


rule of interpretation, philological or legal, | *Peuse of the recent development of corrup- | #" University at Middletown furnishes new | those in favor of the measure. It was then 


| evidence of woman's capacity to take equal put to vote and the ayes had it unanimously, 
rank with the other sex in educational achieve- | Jt would be but fair to trv it, they decided 


| y > § > > iti > 
| suffrage are more than eclipsed by evils arising | ment when assured equal opportunities. At | and from all accounts they have not regretted 


sons”? How then ean a single one of them | from White sutfrage, and instances the Kan- | t¢ commencement of the present ’academical | :heir action in the matter. 
be excluded from the unqualified and abso- | 84 Senators as illustrious examples of the | Ye", last fall, four young ladies were admitted 


But it did occur to me, being a Californian, 
| you know, and feeling a little under the baa, 
that in any other State in the Union, the same 

circumstances would have been met in a less 
{ generous and trustful spirit. The prejudices 
| of ten or fifteen old conservatives, in Massachu- 

setts, would perhaps have been equal to keep- 

ing our best girls in suspense and discourage- 
| ment for years. @. B. K. 


| to the freshman class. We learn that all four 
| have taken high rank in their studies, while 
|two of the number have especially distin- 
} guished themselves, one of them being the 
} second scholar in her class. 
| comers entered, there was more or less pre’ 
judice among the students, against their ad- 
mission, but we are informed that this has al 


When tbe new- 
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POETRY. 


(For the Woman’s JOURNAL.) 


SYMPATHY FOR TOMMY’S WOES. 
BY V. M, F. 


Little Tommy, sturdy man! 
Doing every good he can, 

Love him; 
His heart so tender and young, 
Its music all unsung, 

Guide him. 


Be gentle with him—' 
Your unvoiced hymn 
Of praise 
Do not invade the little life 
With cruel strife, 
And bitter ways. 
He’ssuch a wee, short dot! 
What wonder he forgot 
The way ; 
And his dear, baby heart 
Failed, in his unlearned part, 
The words to say. 
Oh, know you not, he came 
Out from the central flame 
Of love? 
bf And the hither bound 
Ripples and circles round 
Your nestling dove? 
A hint of the father’s heart, 
Glimmered with human art, 
Beyond aud aye. 
Victor of Death, 
Of Infinite breath, 
One little sigh! 
Oh, tender pity and grace 
Of mother love, and face, 
Devout, 
On the little life begun, 
On the little race to run, 
Shine out! 
sadn ierinitiemnteinteinste 


Fl 


BY MRS, GREENOUGH, 


The joy-destroying King, the dreadful Night, 

On the dark mountains s *. Upon his knees 

He held the wan, white Day. With dreadful might 
He pressed her lips to his, and felt them freeze. 

He laughed. The thunder leaped from hill to hill, 
And echoed to old Ocean’s furthest shore. 

Beneath his iron hand there ran a thrill; 

Her fair limbs shook and trembled, and then o’er 
Her pallid face, there coursed slow, bitter tears, 
With greedy, thirsting lips he drank them dry. 
Then, shuddering with ever-growing fears, 

She raised her fainting head, and gave a cry: 

“Q Love! O Light! behold me where I die!” 

Low, from the distance, came an answering sound, 
And spectral lances pierced the zenith black, 

Fast rose the shimmering hosts, and gathered round, 
And, charging swiftly with resistless wrack 

Of vengeance, fell upon the awful Night, 

And tore the fair Day from his grasp of might, 
And watched beside her white, half-lifeless frame, 
Till, toward the mountains, in hot haste the Sun, 
Her Love, her Bridegroom, the All Glorious, came, 
With avant-guards of shadows dim and dun, 

With cloudy banners deepening into red, 

And rushing, gold-clad hosts in order spread. 
Then, in his mail of light, he furward sprang, 

And bent above his fair bride, as she lay 

All white upon the mountains. In his arms 

He eager clasped her, and warm kisses pressed 

On her faint eyelids and her pallid breast; 

Till, ’neath that fervent rain, the timid Day 
Unclosed her sweet eyes, and the smile of Life 
Replaced the memory of that vanished strife. 

Then rose the pxans of the Sun’s glad host; 

For joy all Nature shouted—sea and sky, 

Rocks, woods, and mountains, lifted up their voice 
And shouted: “Sing aloud, aloud rejoice! 

For Night is vanquished, and the rescued Day, 
With her bright lord, the Sun, o’erearth holds sway.” 
—Independent. 


OUR LITTLE WOMAN, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IL. 

It was one of Patty’s “privileges”—that was 
our girl—not to go to the door on ironing-day. 
Mother was washing the dishes, and Mary 
Alice was taking her music-lesson, and I was 
just buttoning my gloves to go into town; so, 
when the door-bell rang, it fell to me to answer 
it. This was on Tuesday noon, just a week 
from the day that Aunt McQuentin’s letter 
came to Perry Street. 

Now I was in a hurry to catch the Main 
Street car, and to get in andout again before 
dinner, for I had kept “Stars and Thunder- 
bolts” out of Burnham’s four days too long, al- 
ready, and eight cents is something to think 
about, to a girl with my spending-money, 
Besides, it was coming up an easterly storm, 
and I wanted “Shadow and Substance; or, 
The Earl’s Great-Grandmother,’”’ before it be- 
gan. I always like a new novel in an easterly 
storm. So I was hurrying out of the door, 
with my parasol and hand-bag, as if I had not 
heard the bell ring at all. Of course I should 
be very much surprised at finding anybody 
upon the doorstep; and ofcourse it would be 
evident that I was trying to catch a car; and 
all without being impolite in the least. 

But when it came to the point, I was sur- 
prised—all over. A ladyin black stood on 
the doorstep, leaning against one of the porti- 
co pillars, heavily. At first I said “a lady;” 
then I said“‘a woman;” then I said, “no, a 
lady’’ again, before either she had spoken or I. 
And she had on an old alpaca, without a mor- 
sel of trimming, too, and a blanket shawl. 

“Is your mother at home to-day?” she ask- 
ed me slowly, so slowly that I had time to 
collect my wits. 

Of course it was Aunt McQuentin. I asked 
her in, as politely as I could, for I heard the 
eleven-twenty car jingling down the street, 
and, to save me, I couldn’t help thinking that 
T had got to wait twenty minutes longer, and 
what a pity it was. 





Her face flushed the least, least bit in the 
world, when I asked her in. She had been 
very pale before. I went to call mother, and I 
went to tell Mary Alice, and it wasn’t till I 
had come back into the parlor again, that I 
reatized how very pale she was. She was ly- 
ing on the sofa, with her bonnet off, and her 
eyes shut, and mother was sitting by her with 
a fan. 

“Hannah!” said mother, speaking up in her 
quick way, “a glass of water! And tell Patty 
to put on the teapot. Your aunt is tired out.” 

“So this is the beginning of it!” I thought 
this, when I heard Patty scold, and when I 
overfilled the tumbler, and the water trickled 
down in a dozen little streaks over the front 
breadth of my overskirt, and stained and 
changed the color of my glove. But I 
wouldn’t have said it, not even to Mary Alice, 
when I came back and saw Aunt McQuentin’s 
face once more, 

But I did say to Mary Alice out in the en- 
try, “She looks like an oak tree.’’ 

“She looks sick enough,’’ said Mary Alice, 
“if that’s what you mean.”’ 

That wasn’t exactly what I meant. It was 
the lines and wrinkles and ruggedness about 
her, that I meant. Mother was so smooth: 
and Mary Alice was so fair; the difference be- 
tween them struck me in a minute. But 
when I went on to tell Mary Alice that I had 
seen an oak tree, when a thunder-storm was 
over, that looked just so, she couldn’t under- 
stand what I meant; and I didn’t altogether 
understand myself, and so I went back to say 
that if there was nothing more thatI could do 
just now, I would goon to town and do my 
errands, and be back as soon as possible. 

Aunt McQuentin said, ‘Oh, are you going 
into Boston ?” and then hesitated and stopped. 
But when mother said that I would be glad to 
do anything for her, if there were anything 
that she wanted done, it came out that she 
had left an umbrella at the hospital. 

“It cost a dollar and a quarter,” she said, 
smiling rather painfully, “and I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t think to give it to Lois. I was in 
pain, and I forgot it. It might be of use to 
Lois. I expected Lois to meet me to-day, but 
she hasn’t come. She will come to-morrow. 
But I’m afraid the hospital would be too much 
out of your way?” Of course the hospital was 
out of my way; but of course I said that I 
would get the umbrella. 

It did not occur to me till I was half into 
town, to wonder if Aunt McQuentin had been 
through the operation, and what they said to 
her at the hospital about it. 

“The Earl's Great-Grandmother” wasn’t in 
the circulating library that day, for all my 
pains; so I took out ‘“The Countess’ Grand- 
son” instead, as the nearest thing to it; and 
“The Viscount’s Doom; or, The Specter of 
the Sofa-pillow,” for Mary Alice; and after I 
had run up to Jordan & Marsh’s, to look at 
the upper-skirts, and into Whitney’s to price 
an afghan pattern, and into Child’s to feel mor- 
tified. to death that I couldn’t spare the quar- 
ter to go into the gallery, and into Copeland’s 
for a little taffy, and into Churchill & Wat- 
son’s for a necktie, I went up to the hospital 
after Aunt McQuentin’s old umbrella; and 
trouble enough it was, for I didn’t remember 
the way, and it is so countrified to ask, and it 
was very muddy, and then I was half afraid 
of taking some dreadful disease; I never go 
into a hospital or a prison or an asylum for 
anything, or an institution for anybody, if I 


can help it. 
And so I was sitting in the ante-room or re- 


ception-room or office or whatever it is they 
call it, with my dress tucked up from the floor 
about me, waiting for the clerk, if that is what 
they call him, to bring the umbrella, and 
thinking what a dreadful place it was, and 
how glad I was that J hadn’t a tumor on my 
left side, when a girl came in and sat down 
beside me. 

We were alone in the room just then, and 
having nothing else to do, I noticed this girl 
more than I might have done, as a general 
thing. She had on a long black waterproof 
cloak, and abrown straw hat trimmed with 
brown velvet, and brown lisle-thread gloves. 
She looked rather plain and poor, not a bit 
stylish, but not old-fashioned, either. She 
had short black hair, and the largest blue eyes 
I think I ever saw in my life. This was one 
thing which made me notice her. The hero- 
ine of “Stars and Thunderbolts” had black 
hair and blue eyes, and I had been wishing 
that I had, myself, fora week. The girl hada 
thin mouth, which she had shut closely togeth- 
er, and a line between her eyes as if she had a 
headache or some dreadful pain. She did not 
notice me at all, but sat looking straight be- 
fore her at the opposite wall of the room. 

When the clerk came in with the umbrella, 
thegirljumped up. She said something which 
I dia not hear, in a voice which I did not know 
what to make of. She seemed to be talking, 
as she was looking, straight and stiff, at the op- 
posite wall. 

“Pll attend to you in a moment,’’ said the 
clerk. The girl sat down again. 

I was just pulling up my dress into my elas- 
tic at the door, when a sound and a word 
struck me both at once. The sound wasa 
long, low cry, or exclamation, or groan, from 
the girl in the waterproof; and the word was 
a name which the clerk spuke. 

For the decimal fractiou of a second, I be- 





lieve I thought I would go right on. For less , she got very angry about it. But Lois did not 


time than it takes to think it now, I believe I 
thought I wouldn’t own to being cousin to a 


notice that. 
Without saying a word, we got out in the 


Lynn shoe-shop before that clerk. Then I was | rain—the sky-blue old lady scowling after us— 
so ashamed of myself that I would have own- | at our corner; and without a word Lois put up 


ed to being her grandmother, if I could, and I | 


stopped just where I was, to hear the rest. 

“McQuentin ?”’ the clerk was saying again, 
in a business-like way—“Margaret McQuen- 
tin? yes; here to-day. Left just three hours 
ago ad 

“Oh!” said the girl in the waterproof, draw- 
ing a sharp breath; “my train was late. I 
thought I should be in time.” 

She stood up as she said this, and began 
nervously to fasten her waterproof about the 
throat, still looking straight at the opposite 
wall. 

“Any relation?” said the clerk, in that 
dreadful business way again, but looking at 
her, I thought, sharply and uneasily. 

“I am her daughter. I came on from Lynn 
to meet her. But my train waslate. What’s 
the matter with my mother?” 

This question shot out from under the shop- 
girl’s brown hat, in a high, imperious cry, like 
an officer’s order in the middle of a battle. 

‘Now I think of it,” said the clerk, sudden- 
ly, “there was'a note. The patient left a note 
for—Lois McQuentin. Is that your name?” 

“Tam Lois McQuentin. Where’s the note ?” 

As if she had said, “I am colonel of this reg- 
iment: about face!’ But the poor little col- 
onel had grown deadly pale, and the brown, 
lisle-thread hand, which she had held out for 
the note, shook piteously. 

“Probably the note will explain it all,” said 
the clerk, still uneasily, but in a soothing way. 
Lois read the note; it dropped from her hand 
—a bit of crumpled paper, roughly pencilled ; 
she picked it up; she turned her face round 
with a puzzled motion. 

“It only says she’s been and gone. 
gives me her address !” 

“Doesn’t she tell you what is the matter with 
her, what sbe came to the hospital for ?” 

“No! Tell me yourself! Can’t you answer 
a question when you’re asked? What’s the 
matter with my mother ?’’ 

The clerk looked at me. I looked at the 
clerk. There was an instant’s silence, I 
heard a great hospital clock tick somewhere, 
and a little newsboy crying a Traveller, in the 
street, and the scanty patter of a few rain-drops 
that were falling, to herald the coming of the 
great storm. 

“Why,” began the clerk, “I am sorry to 
have to tell you, but your mother—” 

Then it was that I went up. I went upand 
put both arms around her. I did not mind 
about the waterproof and the lisle-thread 
gloves. I forgot the shoe-shop down in Lynn. 
I put both arms about her and looked down 
under the brown straw hat, and said, “Lois 
McQuentin, I’m your cousin, Hannah Colby. 
Your mother has a tumor on her side. She’s 
been in to see the doctors, and they can’t cure 
her, and she’s gone to my mother’s house.’’ 
For I knew then, as well as if the clerk had 
finished, how it was. 

It seemed to me then, it seems to me now, 
so strange that Lois McQuentin never said one 
word. If it had been I, I should have cried 
out, or run about the room, or fainted away, 
or done something; or, at least, have asked a 
dozen questions. 

But Lois McQuentin never said one word. 
She stood looking at me in her straight, stiff 
way, as if I had been the hospital wall itself; 
there came a slow twitching for a minute all 
over her face; then she dropped her eyes, and 
slowly turned away and towards the door. 

“‘Won’t you rest a minute ?” said the clerk, 
coming up in a troubled way. “You may be 
faint if you go out into the air too suddenly.” 

“T never faint,” said Lois, in a dull voice. 

“T understand there was no operation,” said 
the clerk, kindly, walking to the door with 
us as he spoke. “No operation and no pain 
or risk. Only the examination, and—the re- 
port.” 

“Yes,” said Lois, in the same voice, “I un- 
derstand.” 

She stopped a minute and looked blankly 
around; did not seem to notice or remember 
me; passed her hand confusedly over her eyes, 
and walked out and down the hospital steps 
alone. 

“Tam going right home,” said I, hurrying 
after her; “I will take you straight to your 
mother. Just come with me, and don’t wor- 
ry.” 

Lois looked at me for a moment, just as she 
had looked around the hospital; then said, 
slowly, “Very well.” 

I stopped the first car, and we got in. Lois 
sat down beside me, but still she never said 
one word. I told her that I had her mother’s 
umbrella, thinking that perhaps she would 
rather carry it herself, but she said only, “Very 
well.” 

It had begun to rain by that time, very hard 
and very dismally. It was spattering in 
through an open window of the car, upon 
Lois’ hat-ribbons, but she paid no attention to 
it; I shut the window for her, but she did not 
notice that. She sat quite still beside me, the 
rest of the way out to Cambridge, looking right 
in front of hee with those curious stiff e yes. 
An old lady sat opposite, in asky-blue bonnet, 
with a mark across one eye, and I noticed that 
she thought Lois was looking at her, and that 


It only 





her mother’s old umbrella; and we walked to- 
gether under it without a word, in the dreary 
drip and splash, up thestreetand home. Lois 
walked very fast. I could scarcely keep up 
with her, do the best I might; she walked 
right through the mud-puddles, and never 
held up her dress, or seemed to see that she 
was wet. When I said that this was the 
house, she said, “Very well,’’ again, but noth- 
ing more. 

Mary Alice let us in, and was quick enough 
and kind enough not to seem a bit surprised. 
She spoke up, just as if Lois had always lived 
there, knowing in a minute who it was. 

“Your mother’s up stairs. Yes, right up 
here; I’ll show you the way.” 

I tried to get Lois to take ber wet cloak off, 
but she would not stop. She was up thestairs 
before I could think, and into the spare room, 
following the faint sound of her mother’s 
voice, with ber head held down as I have seen 
hunting-dogs, sometimes, following a scent. 

Mary Alice and I came slowly after, not 
knowing what to do. 

When we came to the door of the spare room 
we stopped. Lois was on the bed in her moth- 
er’sarms. She had laid her cheek against her 
mother’s cheek, and her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. She had broken out into a fit of 
erying—as any other girl would cry—but she 
made a dry, choked sound, and there wasn’t 
a tear on her face. If she said anything—and 
I think she did—I could not make it out. But 
I saw Aunt McQuentin, crying too, and smil- 
ing all the while, put up her hand and stroke 
Lois’ face; and I heard ber saying, ‘Little wo- 
man! little woman! here, there, mother’s lit- 
tle woman! Don’t, dear, mind so much!’’ 

And then my mother said, very fast, “Come, 
girls, come away!’’ and took Mary Alice and 
me out with her, and shut the door. 

When we went to bed that night, Mary Alice 
told me what mother had just told her, and 
what I had been thinking of and wondering 
about. 

Aunt McQuentin must die; how soon or 
how late nobody could tell; and she and Lois 
were to stay with us in the spare room till it 
was all over. 

CHAPTER III. 

Now, however sorry we might be for Aunt 
McQuentin—and I was very sorry,—and how- 
ever sorry we might be for Lois,—and I was 
very sorry,—this was no light matter. I mean, 
to know that they would stay with us, and 
not to know how long. People who live in 
Commonwealth Avenue, for instance, can 
have no idea how hard it is for people in Per- 
ry Street, sometimes, to be hospitable in the 
great old thorough way, away down to the cor- 
ners of our hearts, and up to the lights across 
our eyes, and about the wrinkles on our 
mouths, and to the least, last echo of our 
voices. 

I have always thought that there was noth- 
ing that I should like better than to have a rep- 
utation for hospitality. And with a grand 
house, and a carriage, and a laundress, and a 
seven-dollar cook, and a negro-man to wait 
on the door, and a girl to post on every stair, 
if you wanted a girl on every stair for any rea- 
son, how easy it would be—at least, I think it 
would—to have your poor relations die of tu- 
mors in your spare rooms; and how comfort- 
able, in a way, you could make them feel about 
it! Sometimes, too, I think there is a kind 
of grandness in one’s feelings, which comes of 
grandness in one’s house and all one’s ways of 
life, that makes a care and worry seem only 
half the care and half the worry that it seems 
in smaller places. 

But we are not grand at all in Perry Street, 
and it meant so much to us, especially to Mary 
Alice and me, and especially at first, having 
Lois and her mother in our house, that it 
seemed to be the most important thing in all 
the world, and the most difficult to manage. 

It meant nearly twice as much to cook and 
clear away, and that is something; it meant 
twice as many plates to wash; it meant run- 
ning up and down stairs. It meant Mary 
Alice cook and I chamber-maid all washing- 
day and ironing-day besides; it meant dusting 
and sweeping and running to market at all 
sorts of inconvenient times; it meant getting 
up an hour earlier, and getting to bed an hour 
later; it meant not having the Shakspeare 
Club in our turn, and giving up our Private 
Theatricals that Mary Alice and Tom had set 
their hearts on; it meant sending for doctors 
at all sorts of hours,aud belng called up at 
midnight to heat water, and being sent for by 
mother, just as we had gone up to dress in the 
afternoon, to run in and sit in the sick-room 
while Lois took a nap; it meant mother tired 
out, and Mary Alice in the blues; it meant a 
general dreary feeling about the house, as if 
we had turned into the Massachusetts General 
Hospital ourselves. Above all, and worse than 
all, it meant Patty cross as a bear, 

And yet it meant many other things of anoth- 
er kind. It was a wonder to me, as the weeks 
ran on and away, and Aunt McQuentin’s suf- 
fering life slid on and away with them, to find 
how many pleasant things it meant; how 
many new and gentle things; how many sweet 
and still and patient things ;jhow many things 





that I had never thought about nor cared 
about in my whole life before. 

It meant a sorry and helpful feeling that took 
the edge off ironing-day and the sting out of 
Patty’s impertinence. It meant—at least to 
me—a kind of shame about my little woes and 
worries, and a great thought that struck me 
like a church-bell one Sunday morning when I 
sat with Aunt McQuentin, about the sick peo- 
ple and the suffering people in all the whole 
round world, and about the well people and 
the happy people that could do so much to 
ease and bless them, and that did so little. It 
meant coming to love and honor my Aunt 
McQuentin as if she had been a queen, and not 
a housekeeper. And especially it meant find- 
ing out that a Lynn shoe-shop girl could be 
like Lois. 

That was a great discovery. 

“If she only had a little more manner and a 
little more schooling,” said Mary Alice one 
day, “I don’t see but she would be like any oth- 
er girl!” 

“I suppose,’’ said I, for I had been thinking 
it all over, ‘‘that if we had had a ‘little more 
manner and a little more schooling,’ as you 
say, we never should have felt so about the 
shoe-shop.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Mary 
Alice. 

“I mean,”’ said I, “that if we had been ladies 
all around—” 

‘Of course, we’re ladies!” interrupted Mary 
Alice. 

“Yes,” said I, “of course. But there’s an all 
around kind of lady that is different. I mean 
if we’d had all the dresses, and the front-doors, 
and the sense that everybody knew it, and no- 
body could mistake it, I suppose we shouldn’t 
have cared if all our cousins were chamber- 
maids. But Idon’tknow. And I don’t know 
whether all that makes the difference, either.’”’ 

“I don’t believe you do, or anybody else!’ 
said Mary Alice, who never half took my idea; 
“jt was all my fault,” she said. 

Not that Lois and her mother were not as 
little trouble as they knew how to be or could 
be; I wouldn't have anybody think they were 
not that. The way it worried Aunt McQuen- 
tin, and the way it troubled Lois, to feel as 
they felt when they first, came, that Mary Alice 
and I took their being there in such a hateful 
way, I cannot half explain. 

“I wish we’d had our own house for moth- 
er to die in!’’ said Lois one day, when they 
had been there about a week, half under her 
breath, shutting her thin lips tight together; 
yet nothing in the world had happened, except 
that Patty had scolded, in her hearing, about 
carrying water up to the spare room,—“I wish 
we had our own house, mother! We meant 
to,” said Lois, turning suddenly round to me. 
“We've been saving up for three years. We 
should have done it in two years more. I 
meant my mother to stop work, and have a 
home with me before she died. O mother!” 
cried Lois. “O mother!” She snatched up 
her mother’s hands and held them to her lips, 
and kissed them fast and hard. But Aunt 
McQuentin only said, “Little woman! little 
woman!” and stroked Lois’ short, thin hair. 

At another time I remember feeling sorely, 
sorely sad and shamed. Mother had been 
away a fortnight—down with Cousin Susan, 
at West Roxbury, with acroupy baby; Cousin 
Susan always has a croupy baby, and mother 
has to go and see it at least once in every year, 
She had left Mary Alice and me to keep house, 
and we’d done the best we could. I tried to 
think of everything Aunt McQuentin could 
wantdone. Butthe night mother came home, 
she came into our room, and said, “Girls!” 

And I couldn’t think what she could mean, 
tillshe had told us how she came hume, and 
found that we had forgotten to supply band- 
ages for the sick room; “and, Ha nah, Lois 
has torn up all her underclothes rather than 
ask you girls for old cotton pieces !’’ 

But by and by in the sultry weather, when 
Aunt McQuentin grew so weak, and by and 
by, again, in the solemn September evenings, 
when we knew that any midnight or any 
morning, we might look in and find her 
“away,” all this was changed, and Lois grew 
to understand us better, and to dislike us less, 
and even to sit and talk with us a little about 
her mother’s life and hers, and what they had 
hoped and planned, and how much they had 
been to one another. 

“We meant to have a house,” she would say 
again and over again. “We meantto! That 
was why we lived apart. I could make so 
much more in Lynn. And she got that place 
at Newbury. I meant to work for two, you 
see! Mother’s had such a hard life since fa- 
ther died. I meant when we got a house to 
have her rest, and—” And there she would 
stop, and go away upstairs, and into her moth- 
er’s room; and then, through the open doors, 
I always heard Aunt McQuentin’s cheery, pa- 
tient voice :— 

“There, there, little woman! Mother's lit 
tle woman!"’—Our Yourg Folks. 

CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. 





SHORT AND SWEET. 


A correspondent from Leominster sends us the fol 
lowing evidence of appreciation: 
“The JOURNAL to me is very dear, 
I love its cause, ‘Woman's True Sphere,’ 
Supremely happy [ shall be, 
When the ballot makes all women free.” 
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THE CHILD WINIFRED. 

She is to-day twenty seven months old. 
She is not a ‘‘smart” chilu, but a child for 
whom the wisest parental training has done 
all it could. If I can make my statements 
pleasing enough to be read, I desire to inculcate 
by them increased wisdom in the art of gov- 
erningchildren. My thought is, that children 
pay for cultivating, as well as gardens, horses, 
books, and amusements. 

The parents of Winifred, in circumstances 
equally removed from want and wealth, pre- 
sent no unfair advantages. The wife does her 
own work. The husband earns about the 
wages of aday-laborer. Both have a theory 
regarding children, based mainiy on the fact 
that a birth need not necessarily be a surprise, 
and the infant owe its life to a vitality more 
powerful than skilled crime. Consequently, 
their child, not having been a regret, could not 
become a burden. Moreover, they left all no- 
tions of angels bringing little children, to those 
who seem to leave it to the angels to take care 
of them. The child, Winifred, came because 
it was wanted, and brought with it that im- 
portance which attaches to conscious effort, 
rather than to those waifs, and strays, and 
changelings, which, in too many families, are 
illegitimate in thought if not in fact. This 
baby had a good body, because its mother had 
hardened her frame and warded off weakness 
by air and exercise. It had a good mind, be- 
cause its mother’s intellect dwelt in an equable 
atmosphere, disturbed by no insane emotions. 

In infancy, like John the Baptist, no “strong 
drinks” of parogoric, catnip-tea, anise-seed de- 
coction, soothing syrup, &c., were permitted 
to pass its lips. A temporary colic, or weak- 
ness of the stomach, were expected to repair 
themselves in due time, and did so. Patience 
was the only medicine that attended teething. 
No nurse was permitted, after it was discov- 
ered that the baby had become old enough to 
imitate. 

This is about all I know positively about 
these early days. She had passed her second 
year before I saw her. At that time, I confi- 
dently say, I had never seen a more attrac- 
tive child. Exactly three feet tall, with round, 
fair limbs, and body that had never known 
garter or ligature, arms full of nervousstrength, 
and hard, small hands, a head of long, soft, 
yellow hair, floating in a tangle of curl be- 
tween her shoulders, lips and cheeks like fire, 
aud shining dark eyes—her very appearance 
was captivating. But her manner was even 
more so, and rendered her independent of 
these. Most children are little more than re- 
productions of the parent type, but this crea- 
ture was already an individual. The process 
of differentiation, begun by the severing of the 
cord of foetal life, had been carefully urged to 
complete itself. Choice was developed early. 
And the babe I saw was as self-reliant and de- 
cisive in character as are most youth. Full 
of blunders, of course, and given, at times, to 
the tears of childhood, but, withal, singularly 
original and naive. The secret of her training 
had been, in one phrase, the care of careless- 
ness. Peipejual anxiety to keep her out of 
danger; perpetual anxiety to leave her per- 
fectly free! As much as possible, she was 
left to be taught by experience, and her rea- 
soning powers developed by helps rather than 
complete answers to the questions, which 
made interrogation marks of her days. 

I never shall forget when, the first time I 
saw her, pleased by her beauty, I asked her to 
come to me—we were alone: 

“I’m busy now,” she said frankly. She 
was engaged in picking up her slender stock 
of playthings. 

Presently, after I had teased her in vain 
With promises and presents, her mother en- 
tered, and overheard her refusal. Fiually I 
won her, and learned afterward that she had 
not been trained to “go to” people, her pa- 
rents not wishing her to do vicarious courte- 
sy. Her friendship had to be won as honestly 
as theirs, and no one received recognition at 
the hands of the coy stranger, until he had 
shown that he was entitled to it by his own 
wooing. 

Much later, when we were well acquainted, 
she was always surprising me. Now bursting 
into my lap with a mouthful of childish patois, 
and again, after a long absence sometimes, 
(during which she had longed for me), for 
hours as unconscious of my presence, seem- 
ingly, as if I were invisible. I never tried, 
even gently, to coerce her moods, it was so 
much sweeter when they did “come around,” 
as we expressed it, 

Ihave sought to find the kind of difference 
between her and other childron. I believe it 
Consists almost entirely in the methodless 
method of her rearing. She is not “cute” or 
witty, nor are her ways always pretty. But 
she is emphatically new! She is constantly 
doing uncommon things, which at once form 
their own defence. Thus, at the age of two, 
her mother thought to teach her the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“No,’’ she said, as soon as she understood 
the indignity, “I pay (pray) for myself soon as 
I can.” 

Such a child interests me, I trust, interests 


tween such a nature and that of Nilsson. 


tic answers of the children in Tremont Tem- | latter le always poetic; Laces takes Goethe 


ple tothe Transcendentalists. Only do not 

perpetually govern them, and hamper them | Springfield Republican. 

with baby talk, simply because they must talk | — 
HUMOROUS. 

















it. With this child, the “pains” did not end | 
at birth, but constant others were taken, to | 
aid her in the daily infantile conflict with 
mysteries. It takes time, I know, but she 
shall teach us whether it can be better spent. | ‘Teacher.—“Who was the the first man?” 
As I see her now, the carmine of the sun on | Brown (Head Boy).—“Washington, he was 
her cheek and lip, her hardy hands ruddy with | first in war, first in—” 

the snow out of which her caprice has fash- | T 

ioned a rude image, I think no tulip or tube- 
rose in my eloquent clergyman’s garden has 
80 free religious a face. 

Children’s anecdotes are a bore, but permit 
me ore or two, illustrative of the point I wish 
to make in this article, namely: that the child 
has already got the secret of reasoning, and 
that she is only grotesque on account of the 
incompleteness of her knowledge. For in- 
stance of this, the last thing she said before 
going to bed (which she does very quietly and 
without a companion) I was exercising the 
privilege of a boarder in putting more coal on 
the fire. 

“Wat for you do dat ?”’ 

“Why, to keep warm.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. And then added softly 
to herself, ‘‘eksize !” 

In the middle of the day I had taken her up 
into our rude gymnasium at the top of the 
house to exercise. I had told her it was to 
keep her warm! 

She had been told that she couldn’t see cer- 
tain frail articles on the mantlepiece until she 
was older. Later in the day she had a motto, 
remaining from one of her Christmas candies, 
in her hand. 

“Show it to me, Winnie,” said her cousin. 

“No, I show oo—nex Monday!” 

“But I want to see it now.” 

“No, nex ’eek, wen you’re older,’ and of 
course no one insisted, for children have some 
rights their elders must respect, and she 
knows very well what they are. 

She threw herself upon the floor yesterday 
afternoon, and whispered, oh, so softly (after | 
a day of coy coldness), 

“Charlie, cum love me!’’ 

To-day her cousin and myself were sitting 
by the fire, and she came crowding in. 

“Where are you going, Winnie ?”’ 

“T’m getting together you.’ She meant 
between us. CHARLES J. WooDBURY. 

St. Louis, Jan. 26, 1873. 


worth of flour, how much will it take to raise 
funds enough to buy another barrel with ‘ 





man.” 

Brown.—“Oh! if you’re talking of foreigners, 
I s’pose he was!” 

A lazy dyspeptic was bewailing his own 
misfortune, and congratulating his friend on 
his hearty appearance. ‘‘What do you do to 
make yourself so strong and healthy ?” inquired 
the dyspeptic. 

“Live on fruit alone,” answered the friend. 

“What kind of fruit ¢” 

“The fruit of industry, and I am never trou- 
bled with indigestion ” 

Suppose a man owns a skiff; he fastens the 
skiff to the shore with a rope made of straw; 
along comes a cow; cow gets into the boat; 
turns around and eats the rope; the skiff thus 
let loose, with the cow on board, starts down 
stream, and on its passage is upset; the cow is 
drowned. Now, has the man that owns the 
cow got to pay for the boat, or the man that 
owns the boat got to pay for the cow ? 


“That’s where the boys fit for college,” said 
the professor to Mrs, Partington, pointing to a 
school-house. 

“Did they?” said the old lady, with anima- 
tion. ‘“Thenif they fit for college before they 
went, they didn’t fight afterwards ?” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring the con- 
ceit ; “but the fight was with the head, not with 
the hands.” 

“Butted, did they ?” said the old lady. 


A few days since, one of our popular attor- 
neys called upon another member of the pro- 
fession, and asked his opinion upon a certain 
point of law. The lawyer to whom the ques- 
tion was addressed, drew himself up, and said, 
“T generally get paid for telling what I know.” 
The questioner drew a half-dollar “fractional” 
from his pocket, handed it to the other, and 
coolly remarked, “Tell me all you know, and 
give me the change.” There is a coldness be- 
tween the parties now. 
| A good story is told of the sculptor Powers. 
One day, two Englishwomen entered his studio 
in Florence, richly dressed, but uncultured. 
The artist wore his working clothes. The vis- 
itors discussed in loud tones the various objects 


fore the statue called “California.” One of 
them called out to Mr. Powers, ‘Come ’ere!” 
and he immediately obeyed the rude command. 

“Do you speak Hinglish?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What is this statue ¢” 

“It is called ‘California,’ madam.” 

“What has she got in er ’and ¢” 

“Thorns, madam, in the hand behind the 
back ; in the other she presents the quartz con- 
taining the tempting metal.” 

“Oh!” 

Soon afterward, the ill-bred woman paused 





THE AMERICAN COSTUME? 


Epitors JoURNAL:—“Information want- 
ed’’ in the JouRNAL of Jan. 11, has attracted 
the attention of some of its readers by the use 
of the term “American Costume.” 

We wish to know if there is such a costume, 
because we have never heard of it before ? 

The idea conjures up to our mental vision, 
dusky forms arrayed in animal’s skins, glass 
beads, and the like, for it certainly cannot 
mean pale forms dressed in costumes which | 
are very Frenchy. Will some one “rise to ex- 
plain ?” 

We hope that the JoURNAL will allow space 
in its columns for the subject of “Dress Re- 
form” to be kept before its readers, until a 
reformation is fully established, and a paper 
issued devoted to its interests. 

We can foresee a great struggle, for the idol | 
of fashion as now existing, will not be easiiy | 
overthrown. 

Think of the women of America in a for- 
eign costume, trying to solve the problem 
which Jean Ingelow has set for us, when she 
says ‘‘I want you to discover how domestic 
work is to be combined with high culture”! 

Yours truly, WoRKING WoMAN. 


—~ wee 


comments were uttered: 

“What an ugly face!” 

‘*W hat a mean expression about the mouth!” 

“Isn’t it ’orrible ?” 

‘*Whose is it’ asked one of them, address- 
ing Mr. Powers, 

“That is the portrait of my wife,” said the 
artist, modestly. 

“Your wife!” repeated one of the women, 
and then, nothing abashed, added, ‘‘Who are 
you qr 





“My name is Powers, madam,’’ he answered, 
very politely. 

The discovery evidently disconcerted the 
impudence even of these visitors, and they im- 
mediately left the studio. 


“CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 


BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST. 


To the Ladies :— 

The constant annoyance and loss entailed upon 
purchasers, by the use ot inferior Spool Silk, may be 
avoided by looking at the label on the article, and se- 
curing the right one before buying It is literally 
LABOR THROWN AWAY to sew with weak silk. 

THE BEST BRAND 
Is THE 
\CORTICELLI! 
stamped indellibly upon each spool, to render coun- 
LUCCA AT BOSTON. terfeiting more dificult. This silk for 


Boston condescends to agree with New York | FXand or Machine Sewing 
and like Lucca. Spite of the fire, spite of the | 1* daily increasing in popularity, wherever a Jirst- 
ss , class si/k is required. 
smnall-pox, spite of the very shabby manner in | Secure this and you will use no other. 
which she was supported, save when assisted | 5°!4 by the leading Joobers and Revailers. 
by Miss Kellogg, her engagement brought full 


| NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
houses and generous profits to the managers. 


7 : : SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
On two different evenings the receipts were 2 BEDFORD STREE’I BOSTON 
. . ate 
upwards of $6000, and never once did she have feb 8. 3m 
| areally moderate house. Her last appearance, | —~— 
| on Friday night, when she had the compan. 
ionship of Miss Kellogg, packed the vast thea 
ter with as fine an audience as ever was as- 
sembled in Boston. “Susie V.’’ thus writes: 
Comparisons between Lueca and Nilsson 
have been freely discussed, yet neither have 
lost friendship or value. Certainly their con- 
ceptions of “Marguerite” and “Mignon” are 
widely apart. | Both are satisfying, but certain- 
ly Lucea interprets Goethe’s intentions with 
vivid consistency and complete, toving sim- 
plicity, while Nilsson portrays the musician's 
subtle ideality; a poetical refinement and spir- 
ituality too transcendent for truth, and never 
reached by even the composer. Mr, Dwight, 
the accepted interpreter of Boston opinion, 
also says of Lucca: She dves not disappoint, 
she brings a positive, fresh individuality, an ~ 
intense dramatic fervor, which kindles natu- | No. 7. 
rally and is not forced, great versatility and 
spontaneity in her impersonations, which all 
show insight and consistency; graces of per- 
| son and of movement; a musical nature, and 
| a voice large and adequate, of a free, vibrating 
quality, sympathetic, musical, admirably train- 


























Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 

tion. 
No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1868. 

No.8, JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1567. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’ 
From the A/antic Month/y, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the otlice of the 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

GEV. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremoat Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 





before the bust of a lady, and the following | 





ed, =e ] 7. The charm is singular, 
co ; infallible. et she does not seem one of the 
a a second-hand, borrowing sort of charac- fine, ideal natures; there is little of the spirit- 
r. ual, romantic, mystical element in the im- 
All children, I believe, can be thus matured, | pression she produces, Her art is wholly 


you, because it is plain that she will not be- 





dred. 
Xf Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of & cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOUN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tux SuBsJEOTION OF WOMEN.”’ 25 cents, oF 
80 cents by mail. > 


of art in the studio, and presently stopped be- | 


and made to give us ‘again the half-apocalyp- | realistic; there is the strongest eontonst De | 
he | 


literally; Nilsson is Gounod’s Gretchen.— | Woman's Jouenat, we will give the very sensible and 


eacher.—‘“‘No, no; Adam was the first | $15.00. 

















|, For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s bean- 


] LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


| Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President, 
For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Weuas'e JouRNaL Office. 
t 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us two new subscribers to the 


excellent book, “Out of her Sphere,” by Lizzie 


Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. July 27. 





tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue.” SPECIMEN COPIES 


: ; » | Price, $2.50. 
If a spoonful of yeast will raise fifty cents’ | Gureup sevciteniben, wecthaiee is | “MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


engraving, “Oar Wemana Warriors,” worth | 
$5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Beykheed of Lincoln,” worth 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western pubil- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
pony published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

vems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ng departments, and -picy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 

| ers of the West. It is a well-established m 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal poonstons lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwaa- 


For twelve New Subscribers we will give the “U mie 
versal Clothes W riager,” warranted the best. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman's Journal Given With othe: 


Publications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 








the publications below, at the follo pba kee Monthly.” Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 
ed rates. Payment must be made in advance. ~h ae r + 
Littell’s Living and Woman's Journal...... $9.00 FUR NIT Ll RE. 


North American Review and Woman’sJournal.. 7 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal. ... 

Harper’s Monthly and Woman's Journal. ° 

Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman's Journal eee 
Old and New and Woman's Journal ees 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal.... 
G y and Woman’s Journal 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers ..! 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


5.50 New and elegant desigus in every variety and style of 
finish. 








Scribner’s Monthly and Woman's Journal arnal shee Lounges fas, 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal.......... B50 : os 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour’l 5.50 BAST 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour’! 5.50 PARLOR 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’sJournal.... 4.75 
j Na pa a nosed Woman's Journal..... 4.00 AnD 

ur Young Folks an oman’s Journal........ . 
goup's CSmpenien and © ane Journal...... $50 Ce 

ue Nursery an oman’s Journal...... ercccce 3. 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... rc c HA I R s bd 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... ° INVALID 
The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 and 

The subscriptions to these publications can com- a 

temt Recl 

mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- | CHA — 





nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great . 

} The Best Chair yet Invented. 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders | Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


as soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- Eneolish Hair Seating 


efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, BRAMAN SHAW & CO 





Boston, Mass. 
ees te WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
,ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. STREETS, Bo-ton. 


Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan, 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End, 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
pat on No, 502 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 


DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS, 


Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
- Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 

Vv. 

Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desix- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments, 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journais 


MRS. GRAHAM, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE, 


om 





“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, Industrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es 
pecially to her Richt oF SUFFRAGE. 


Published every Saturday by its Proprie- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago, an@St. Louis. 
Juuia Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL, and T. W. HicGrnsoy, Editors. Mary 
A. LIVERMORE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis address, Fanyy fouty, 1209 Armstrong 
Avenue. 
TERK MS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single cop- 


ies 6 cts. 

CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, one year, $20. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage, 

Liberal terms to Canvassers. 

For sale, and subscriptions received, by Tae New 
ENGLAND NEws COMPANY, 41 Court Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. B.... 


A Beanatifal Chromo—THE RESCUE-fer!) sUrRNITU >) > 
lccsy How Sabsertbes. FURNITURE REPAIRED 
RATES — 
of cit lines tet nsertion, 1.00; eubsequent inser floors. A ea asortment cf Frames of all kinds. 
on, 75 cts. usiness notices, 20 cts per line. = = 
price for advertising is uniform and inflexible. Ss. F. SOM E RS, 
Boston Office—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 274 Washington Street. 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street. Jan. 4. ly 
All communications for Tak Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to EDITORS WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to WOMAN 5S JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 
“OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

THe Woman’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- | (rupticns, 
ling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 
ost of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the Temperance and 
otaer special refurius in this country, have established 

a weekly paper, Tuk WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edited by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwell 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by Mrs. Livermore and } 
other accomplished friends of the cause. THE Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL is a fair and attractive ey’ in ap- 
pearance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 
ness, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 
necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
tion. The JoURNAL is indispensable to thosg who 
would truly understand the character of the move | 
ment, and measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekty. 





In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 





DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FOR 


Tetter, 

Salt 
rheum, 

Piles, 


Boils, 


TRADE 


Carbun- 
cles, 


Ring- 





worm, 








| — AND ALL — 
' Diseases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings. 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATHING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


] J 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue,coruer | 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics #¢ | 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train | 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abov 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- | James H. Fearing & Co., 


retary of the Faculty, } PROPRIET : 
. oO 2TORS 
Dr. Emily Blackwell. | , 


1288 d Av New York City | 


-—-sANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNG 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient. 


&# None genuine unless our Trade Mark is on each 
box. 


For sale by all the leading druggists. 
| WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 


99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan. 4, 2 











The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. All Bed Lounges are werthless on that account. I have 
made a iecent improvement, to prevent Bugs from lodging inside, and a thorough ventilation. The Bed 
eg can be washed clean with water and sponge. Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerly 
sept inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great heat - just what bugs like. Cal! and examine for yours 


wif, Seeing is believing. The cheape-t and best Lounge in the market. For sale by all Furniture Dealera 
MANUPACTOR|, 51 Bowker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. @» Jan4é 
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THE SHAME OF ST. LOUIS. 

An ordinance amendatory of chapter fourteen of 
an ordinance entitled “An ordinance in revision of 
the ordinances of the city of St. Louis and for the 

overnment of said city, relating to houses of ill-fame. 

e it ordained by the City Council of the city of St 

Louis: f 

Section 1. Chapter fourteen of an ordinance entitled 
“An ordinance in revi-ion of the ordinance of the city 
of St. Louis and for the government of said city,”’ re- 
lating to houses of ill-fame, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

The board of police commissioners are hereby re- 
quired to make as full and complete a record of all 
tawdy houses, houses of ill-fame aud of assignation, 
and of all bawds, courtezans and prostitutes within 
the city of st. Louis as possible; and to furnish such 
record to the board of health, and from time to time 
to furnish such additional and supplemental records 
as shal! show in full the facts herein required. This rec- 
ord shall show the names of all persons keeping the 
same, the ownership of the houses, the locality, the 
names and aliases, ages and former occupations of the 
persons and prostitutes living therein, t ogether with 
such other particulars as may be of statistical or sani- 
tary interest; such records shall be kept in the office 








| Stances, receive any pay or emoluments for rendering ! THE SUFFERINGS OF THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA 
t 


such service, except his regular monthly salary. e 
shall not, under any circumstances, employ a susti- 
tute or delegate any of the powers vested in him by 
this ordinance, or of the ordinance of which this is 
amendatory. Each medical examiner shall make a 
full and detailed report in writing once in each week 
to the board of health of his action in each case, and 


the condition of the persons under his charge, and of | 


the houses or rooms occupied by them. 

Sec. 16. Each medical examiner shall give at least 
three days’ verbal notice to the owner or keeper of the 
house or room or rooms, of the day at which he will 
be present to receive the weekly and monthly dues 
herein provided for, and to grant certificates of exam- 
ination; and any owner, keeper or pomen in charge 
of any house or room or rooms of ill-fame, obstruct- 
ing. hindering or preventing a medical examiner from 
discharging the duties of his office shall be deemed 


| guilty ofa misdemeanor and fined not less than twen- 


ty dollars for each offense. 
See. 17. No prostitute, courtezan or lewd woman 


| shall leave their place of abode, and move to another 


place or house of ill-fame to live within the city of 
St. Louis until such persons shall have first obtained 


| & permit to do so from the chief of police, and no per- 


of the clerk of the board of health, but shall be open | 


to inspection only to members of said board and the 
board of police commissioners and the members of 
the city council. ’ 

Sec. 2. The board of police commissioners, upon 
request of the board of health, shall have the power 
to suppress any house of ill-fame within any locality 


they may from time to time designate, or the keeper | 


or inmate of whieh disobeys any of their lawful or- 
ders; and each keeper of any bawdy house, house of 
ili-fame or of assignation, and any person interested 
in keeping the same, or in any rents or profits derived 
therefrom, who shall continue to keep or tolerate the 
keeping of any such house after notice served upon 
him or her, by order of said board, or either of them, 
and any such person or any bawd, courtezan or pros- 
titute who shall disobey any lawful order issued by the 
board of health, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, aud shall, on conviction, be fined not leas 
than twenty dollars nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 3. Every bawd, courtezan or lewd woman oc- 
cupying a private room, or rooms, in any tenement 
house or other building, will be regarded as a brothel- 
keeper, and required to pay the sum of ten dollars per 
month for hospital dues and one dollar per week as 
examination fee. 

Sec. 4. The said physicians, as well as such other 
employes as the said board of health may appoint to 
carry Out the provisions of this ordinance, shall re- 
ceive such salary as such board may fix. 

Sec. 5. No prostitute, courtezan or lewd woman 
shall, within the limits of the city of St. Louis, by 
word, sign or action, ply their avocation on the 
streets, or in any public place, or at the door or open 


window of the house or rooms they may occupy; and | 


any prostitute, courtezan or lewd woman violating 
this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 


and, on conviction, shall be fined not less than ten 


do!}lars nor more than tifty dollars. 

Sec. 6. No prostitute, courtezan or lewd woman 
shall inhabit or rent any dwelling house or houses, 
room or rooms, in any tenement house or other build- 
ing within this city, to be used as a place of prostitu- 
tion or assignation, without first obtaining permission 
from the board of police commissioners so to do; and 
any person violating the provision of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction shall be tined not less than twenty nor more 
than one hundred 4 llars. 


Sec. 7 


to erect, purchase or rent suitable buildings to be used’ 


as a hospital and house of industry for the exclusive 
care, medical treatment and industrial employ ment of 
diseased bawds or prostituies; and hereafter it shall 
not be lawful to admit into the City hospital any fe- 
male afflicted with any venereal disease, but such per- 
sen or persons shall be entitled to medical treatment 
and attendance as provided by this ordinance. 

see, 8. For the future support and maintenance of 
said hospital and house of industry, for the payment 
of its debts, the advancement of its interest and the 


| 


mit to change residence shall be granted unless the ap- 
plicant first produce her examination card forthe cur- 
rent week in which she asks permission to change 
residence; and unless her card shall show her to be 
in good hea!th no permit to change residence shall be 
granted. 

Sec. 18. Each owner, keeper or person in charge, 
or inmate of any house of ill-fame, assignation house, 
bawdy house, room or rooms used for the purpose of 
prostitution or by prostitutes svall be and are hereby 
required to give full and complete information to the 
board of police commis-ioners and its proper agents, 
respecting all matters provided in section one of this 
ordinance, and also of any change that may take place 
in its ownership, charge or control in respect to any 
of its inmates; and such owner, keeper or person in 
charge, or inmates of any room or rooms or house of 
ill-fame or assignation, refusing when requested or 
required to furnish the information required in see- 
tion one of this ordinance, will be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be fined not 
less than twenty dollars nor more than fifty dollars 
for each offense. 

Sec. 19. Sections two, five, six, eight and nine ofor- 
dinance number seven thousand three hundred and 
thirty, entitled, ‘An ordinance to regulate and sup- 
press houses of ill-fame,” approved July ninth, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. Any owner or keeper of a bawdy house, 
house of ill-fame or assignation house, who shall em- 
fam | or permit any unregistered female or females 
without an examination card from a duly authorized 
medical examiner for the current week, to ply her 
vocation at her house room, or place of abode, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on cunviction 
shall be tined not less than twenty-five dollars for 
each offense. 

Sec. 21. The board of health shall have full author- 
ity to employ all inmates committed to the hospital 
and house of industry at such needle work or do- 
mestic labor as they may be able to perform, and the 
amount received for such work shall be collected and 
paid into the city treasury and placed to the credit of 
the hospital and house of industry, and any prostitute 
desiring to reform may remain an inmate of the house 
of industry for a sufficient length of time toenable her 


| to procure employment, and for this purpose «ll prop- 


7. The board of health are hereby authorized | 


er aid and assistance shall be afforded by the board of 
health and its agents. ’ 
Sec. 22. N» name of any registered bawd, courte- 


Have awakened much sympathy of late. 
Remonstrances have been sent from Brussels, 
in whose peaceful soil not a few humanizing 
movements have taken root, together, per- 
haps, with other plants of a wilder growth. 
The Cleveland Anzeiger thinks that we can- 
not afford to dim our eyes with tears for the 
cruelly persecuted Hebrews, before we cast a 


glance at our own Indiana, where a young | 


| mulatto has just been sentenced to three years’ 





zan or lewd woman shail be erased from the records | 


except by order of the board of health aud board of 
police commissioners. 
Sec. 23. No bawd, courtezan or lewd woman shall 


' 


leave this city without signifying her intention so to | 
do to the chief of police, and the chief of police shall | 


in all cases grant a permit except when the party ap- 
plying may be charged with or suspected of being 
guilty of some criminal offense or misdemeanor. 

Sec. 24. No house or place shall be rented, leased, 
bought or contracted by the board of health for the 
purpo-e of using the same as a hospital or house of 


| industry as provided in this ordinance without the 


humane and reformatory objects contemplated by its | 


establishment, each owner or Keeper of a bawdy house, 
room or rooms, or assignation house, room or rooms, 
shall pay the sum of ten dollars per month as hospital 
dues, which sum shall be paid to the medical exami- 
ners on the tirst week of each month, and one doliar 
each week examination fee; and each prostitute, 
courtezan or lewd woman shall pay the sum of one 
dollar and fifty cents each week as hospital dues; 
which moneys thus coming into the hands of the 
board of health by virtue of this ordinance shall be 
paid into the city treasury at least once in each week, 


and the clerk of the board of health shall take tripli- | 
cate receipts therefor, one of which shall be deposited | 
with the comptroller and one with the auditor and | 


the other to be retained by the board of health, and 
the amount thereof shall be placed to the credit of 
said hospital and house of industry; and it shall be 
the duty of the city auditor, on the requi-ition of the 
board of health, to draw his Warrant on the city 
treasurer from time to time for such amount of money 
as may be necessary for the support of said hospital, 
which warrants shall be drawn against and paid out 
of the money collected under authority of this ordi- 
nance, and said money shall not be used for any other 


pereese than forthe support and maintenance of said | 


ospital and house of industry and for the payment of 
medical examiners. 

Sec. 9. The government and management of said 
hospital and house of industry shall be under the 
contro! of the board of health, who shall also employ 
auch agents and make such rules for the government 
thereof as may be necessary. 

Sec. 10. Each district shall be under the supervis- 
ion of a regular graduated physician of some medical 
school in good standing, and shall be appointed by the 
board of health, and be known and designated as a 
“medical examiner.” 

Sec. 11. Each medical examiner shall visit once in 
each week, and as much oftener as the board of health 
shall direct, all houses of ill-tame, houses of assigna- 
tion, and rooms occupied or used by prostitutes, lo- 
cated in his district, and shall there institute such in- 
quiries and make such physical explorations as he may 
deem nevessury to fully satisfy him-elf in regard to 
the healthy condition of each inmate or prostitute; 
and if any such prostitute by him be found to be af- 






diseased prostitute, lewd woman, courtezan or inmate | 


of any room or house of ill-fame, or house of as-igna- 
tion, to be removed to the hospital or house of indus- 


try; and no prostitute shall further ply her avoeation | 


after such order until cured and discharged, and the 
medical examiner for each di-trict shall have full 
yower to order the removal or cause the arrest aud 
sommitment to the hospital of any diseased bawd or 
prostitute until cured or discharged; and any bawd, 
seurtezan, lewd woman, prostitute or inmate of auy 
rooin, house of ill-fame or assignation house who shall 
“fuse to enter the hospital or house of industry with- 
in twelve hours, when ordered so to do, or when prop- 
erly committed by a medical examiner shall be deem- 
ed guilty ofa misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, 
xe fined pot less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 12. No keeper of a house of prostitution, ill- 
fame or as-ignation house, or room or rooms, shall 
suffer or permit any female who has been declared by 
a medical examiner to be afflicted with any venereal 
disease and a proper subject for hospital treatment, to 
remain in her house for a longer period than twelve 








hours without notifying the chief of police of such | 


facts; and any owner, keeper or person in charge of 
any bouse of ill-fame, or assignation house. or room, 
or rooms, who shall violate the provisions of this sec- 
Vion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction shall be tined not less than ten dollars nor 
more than fi ty dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 13. No prostitute or inmate of a house of ill- 
fame, or assignation house, or room, or rooms, shall 
exhibit or have in her possession, for the purpose of 

lying her vocation any ticket or examination card 
iasned by the medical examiner other than her own 
ticket or examination card for the current week, is- 
sued in her own name as it appears registered on the 
record at the health office; and any prostitute, cour- 
tezan or lewd woman violating the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction shall be fined not less than twenty dol- 
lars nor more than fifty dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 14. No owner or keeper, or person in charge 
oY ery a-signation house or house of ill-fame shall 
pwermit any prostitute or courtezan to remainin their 
lewase Over twenty-four hours without being duly reg- 

siered or having a permit to change residence, with- 
out reporting such prostitute or inmate to the chief of 
police; and any keeper, owner or person in charge of 
any house, room or rooms of ill-fame who shall vio 
late the provisions of thi< section shall be deemed 
guilty ofa misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be 
fined not Jes- than ten dollars nor more than twenty 
dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 15. It hall be the duty of each medical exam- 
iner to treat all the cases of venereal di-ease found to 
exist in the prostitutes living in his district, when so- 
licited to do so, and when not properly requiring hos- 
pital treatment, but he shall not, under any circum- 





| Woman’s instruction and elevation. 


approval and consent of the city council. Nothing in 
this section shall be applied to the building now used 
for that purpose. 

Approved July 10, 1871. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE, 

We have received several numbers of an 
intelligent Genevan weekly, bearing the above 
startling title. The additional heading of 
“Journal of the International League of Peace 
and Liberty,” might give the impression that 
this very live and interesting sheet was devot- 
ed to incendiary, and not truly republican ob- 
jects and principles; but the perusal of its 


| however. 


imprisonment for marrying a white girl, and 
where it may be feared that several kindred 
offenses of the past will meet with similar 
punishment. 

We have always supposed that the parties 
contracting a marriage were held to be equal- 
ly responsible, and that the covenant proceed- 
ed, in free countries, from the will of both sub- 
secribers. It seems, however, that, in such 
cases, a “‘pale-faced” maiden loses all power 


of volition, and is as much a victim, as if her | 


husband were her murderer. The Jews have 
tolerably fair play in America. We do not, 
perhaps, set Roumania quite so good an exam- 
ple, where negroes and women are concerned. 


It may ve that, if ladies had a clearer and | 
more recognized voice in politics, our dark | 


friends would tremble less sadly in their shoes. 
MARRIAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


Our readers will be glad to know that this 
potentate has assumed conjugal responsibili- 
ties. He marries into the family of a very 


learned professor, which is the proper thing | 


to do in China, as the Anzeiger assures us. 
His settling down thus staidly, is in obedience 
to asummons from the two Empresses Dow- 
ager; so it seems that he “minds his mam- 
ma.” Royal women have always enjoyed a 


noticeable exemption, even when performing | 


the most, apparently, masculine duties, such 
as heading armies, reviewing troops, ete., 
from the ‘spherical’ shrieks attendant upon 
the quietest of student or medical efforts or 
organizations among ladies of private station. 
This is not unnatural. That which is ad- 
mired in individuals is dreaded in a class. It 
is needless to nourish too gloomy a solicitude, 
The domestic circle will always be 
Woman’s happiest, and, in most cases, her 
chosen field; but her attainments may intin- 
itely embellish, as her ignorance cannot faii to 
distigure the scene of her ministrations; while 


her present nondescript position, in a state | 


| which she aids to uphold or to undermine, 


contents pleasantly dispels this allusion, even | 
if the recollection of its enlightened editor’s, | 
M. Goegg, recent visit to this country, did pot | 


forbid the thought. We also acknowledge, 
with pleasure, the receipt of the first number 
of Mme. Goegg’s tri-monthly bulletin, issued 
in the name of the “Solidarity, an Association 
for the Defense of the Rights of Woman,” 
which we have already had occasion to no- 
tice. In looking over foreign publications of 
this kind, we are sometimes struck by the 
generous tone which many European gentle- 
men are disposed to take on the subject of 
In fact, 
it may almost be said that abroad, the changes 


women, (we can scarcely speak of their “share 
in politics” in countries where no one has any 
that we should esteem worth possessing), 
will owe their introduction nearly as much to 
the kind and helpful co operation, and even 
origination, of liberal and progressive men, as 
to the few women of enterprise, who are now 
striving to pioneer so many-rooted and deli- 
cate a question. Congratulating Mme. Goegg 
on her past successes, and hoping that they 
may prove an earnest of future triumphs, for 
so sincere and effective promoter of the cause 
of female education and liberty, we will pass 
on to a letter, which it seems fitting to quote 


from the United States of Europe: 

The International League of Peace and Lib 
erty, to the Citizens, President, and Mem- 
bers of the Popular Assembly, convoked in 
the Coliseum at Rome. 

CITIZENS :—You are aboat to unite, in or- 
der to acquire, by peaceful conquest, the full 
exercise of Universal Suifrage. 

We applaud. 

Universal Suffrage is the corner-stone of 
liberty, the sanction of equality, the guaranty 
of peace. 

It establishes liberty, and sanctions equality, 
because he alone is free and equal (with all) 
who has made or consented to, of himself, or 


| nurse, 


| which may be desirable in the condition of 
fected by any venereal disease, he may order such | j 


by delegates legally chosen, the law which he | 
| 


obeys. 
it guarantees peace, because keeping the 


, road to all progress continually free and open, 





it renders useless al) recourse to brute force, 
which is the greatest of crimes. 

The free exercise of Universal Suffrage by a 
people, is the first sign of its having attained 
its majority. 

We send you, citizens, our cordial congrat- 
ulatious and brotherly salutations, 

For the Central Committee. 
The Vice-Presidents, 

Cu. TEMONNIER, AMAND GOEGG. 


(as was plainly shown by the developments 
of our late war), requires either a step forward 
ora leap in the retrogressive direction. Dif- 
ferent as her office is from that of man, logic 
requires that she should either rise into peer- 
age or relapse into slavery. J.B. A. 


HOSPITAL LECTURES FOR WOMEN. 





The New England Hospital for women and 
children is now giving a valuable course of 
lectures to nurses, the first of which was re- 
ported week before last, in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

Their object is to give to their own nurses, 
and to such others as are desirous of improve- 
ment in their profession, such elementary 
knowledge of physiological azd hygienic laws, 
and such suggestions of practical importance 
as the physician’s experience suggests. 


The lectures are given at the Hospital build- | 


ing, Codman Avenue, Boston Highlands, on 
Tuesday afternoons, at 3 1-2 P. M. Nurses 
can obtain tickets by applying to any physi- 
cian connected with the Hospital. 

The first lecture was given by Dr. M. E. 
Zakrzewzka, in her usual happy style. She 
spoke of the requisite qualifications of a good 
The next two lectures have been 
given successively by the Doctors Pope—two 
young physicians, twin sisters, who bave pur- 
sued their education and are now practising 
their profession together. The first was on 
Digestion, the second on Respiration. Both 
lectures were well written, giving the import- 
ant points of physiological instruction on 
these subjects clearly and well. 

The succeeding lectures, which will last 
through the winter, will be given by these and 
other physicians connected with the Hospital. 

We are glad that the Directors have extend- 
ed the privilege of these lectures to other la- 
dies, not engaged in professional nursing, and 
especially that many young ladies attend them 
with great interest, thus acquiring something 
of that knowledge which is likely to be so nec- 
essary to their own welfare and that of others. 

Cc. 


—<-— 


WOMEN AS INVENTORS. 


Mrs. Schramm, of Des Moinés, has received 


letters patent fora boiler attachment for wash- | 


ing clothes which is pronounced a perfect suc- 
cess. 

Another lady, Mrs. Anna Schloesser, of the 
same city, has a patent for a similar device. 
She attempts more than was ever before con- 


templated, and hers will be a “pioneer patent.”’ | 
y . . . | 
Wasb boilers and attachments for circulating 


water and steam are numerous, Noone has 
heretofore attempted to control water and 
steam in such a manner that clothing may be 
thereby automatically moved, turned, rubbed, 
and cleansed. Mrs. Schloesser’s invention is 
designed to do this. It consists of a device 
adapted to hold a quantity of clothing, and to 
lift in and out of a boiler, and so furmed as to 


| cause the steam to lift on one side of the! 


elothing while a volume of water is made to 
pour on and press down the opposite side, in 
such a manner that the co-operative forces 
cause the mass of clothing to revolve while 
boiling, and to be alternately subjected to the 
| action of steam and a current of boiling water. 
| One side of the device is open skeleton work. 
| The other side is closed by the walls of a con- 
ductor and condenser. The current of steam 
rising through the skeleton side, comes in con- 
tact with the clothing and lifts. The current 
| of water passing through the conductor on the 
| opposite side is elevated above the clothing be- 
| fore it comes in contact therewith. It is 
| somewhat cooled at that elevation, and attracts 
and condenses the current of steam rising 
| through the skeleton side, The two currents 
are thus united on the closed side, and by force 
of gravity press down, The steam lifting on 
one side and the water pressing down on the 
other causes an automatic movement of the 
clothing. 
| A boiler full of butcher's aprons were tested 
with it, the other day, and in fifteen minutes 


rubbing. Verily the German matrons are 
turning their genius to practical account, If 
| anybody ever produces a successful apparatus 
to wash clothes, it will be a woman. 





| 

LITERARY NOTICES, 

| Lirgz In SANTO DomMINGo. 

“A setiler’’ in the Island of Santo Domingo, 
| has just published a most interesting and val- 
| uable history of a year’s experience in making 
| a farm on that lovely island. 

| A young man who has vainly struggled to 
better his condition in New York City, seeks 


ey, but with a capital of health, industry, in- 
telligence, and common sense. He buys asmall 
abandoned plantation near Palenque, for a 
| hundred and fifty dollars, pitches his tent, em- 
| ploys a few native laborers, and goes to work. 
| He finds kind and sympathizing neighbors, in- 
| troduces improved implements, takes up, each 
month, the work for which the season is spe- 
| cially adapted, and contrives, within a single 
| year, to bring order out of chaos, and to re- 
place poverty with abundance. 
| The work is as fascinating as a fairy tale, al- 
though simple in construction, aud almost 
without a single important incident. It is a 
| graphic picture of manly struggle and honest 
endeavor. The book is enlivened by quaint 
| sketches of native character, and, at times, is 
full of quiet humor and pathos. 


came out thoroughly cleaned, requiring no | 


the tropics, with only a small amount of mon- | 
| Mrs. R. A. Newell ....... 


|; Ata moment when the Samana Bay Com- | 
pany of Santo Domingo are preparing to open | 


the Island for settlement, the publication of 
| this book is most timely. Its 
reliable, as we believe them to be, are a com- 


labor in the West Indies’? The story is in 
the form of a diary, and is a perfect handbook 
of agricultural information, We commend 
its perusal to all who contemplate making a 
home in the land of perpetua! summer, be- 
| cause it is full of valuable suggestions based 
upon actual experience. 

By observing its advice, and obeying its 
| warnings, time will be saved, health guarded, 
mistakes avoided, and the chances of success 
largely increased. 
which the writer complains, is the want of so- 
ciety of hisown countrymen. This can, and 
| ought to be guarded against at the outset, by 


| emigrants combining themselves in colonies | ea 
; | 4e . 


| of from ten to fifty families located upon ad- 
joining tracts. Let no man go isolated and 
alone, and let the men precede the women and 
children, and prepare a home for their families 

| in advance. 
ance. 

We have seldom read a narrative of agricul- 
tural experience so intellectual in its tone. It 
presents arare combination of masculine sense 
and feminine intuition, which shows its author 
to be no common person. Let all who are in- 
terested send $1.50 to G. W. Carleton & Co., 

| New York, for this charming sketch of life in 
Santo Domingo. H. B. B. 
Tue ROMANCE OF THE HAREM, by Mrs. Anna 

H. Leonowens, Boston; James R. Osgood 

& Co. 

Mrs. Leonowens, in her position of govern- 

| ess to the royal children of Siam, has had ac- 


| E. M. Winslow . 
statements, if | 


plete answer to the question “Can white men | 


The principal hardship of | 


This is a matter of vital import- | 


| cess to people and scenes unapproachable by | 


| the ordinary traveler, and not before described. 
| Her book is one of unusual interest. It is a 
series of narrations, strange and fascinating, 
| but of which none is without its tragedy; for 
| the city of the Nang Harm—Veiled Women— 


"| beautiful in all its outward appointments, lies 


j 
} 
| always under the gloomy shadow of a despotic 
power, and hides many acruel wrong. One of 
| the most remarkable of the descriptions, to a 
| Western reader, is that of this city, which no 
man is permitted to enter, except only the 
king, and the priests, who are admitted every 
morning under guard, to receive alms. 
This Woman’s city has a permanent popula- 
tion of about nine thousand, and “‘is as self 


| supporting as any other in the world; it has 
its own laws, its judges, police, guards, prisons, 
and executioners, its markets, 
brokers, teachers, and mechanics of every kind 
and degree; and every function of every na- 


only.”” The prosperity of such a community 
| certainly affords strong ground for a suspicion 


merchants, 


ture is exercise] by women, and by them | 


that women, in Siam, at least, are capable of 
self-government. 

The pleasant and natural style of the beok, 
its fine illustrations, and, above all, its truth- 
fulness, as a picture of life in the Siamese cap- 
ital, will make for it many friends. 

THe DrawitnG Room STAGE; by George 

M. Baker. Social Charades and Parlor Op- 


— by M.T. Caldor. Boston; Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


These books will be welcomed by lovers of 
amateur theatricals, The first contains two 
dramas of considerable length, entitled “My 
Brother's Keeper,” and “Among the Break- 
ers,” together with several shorter pieces, 
The tableau entertainment, entitled “The Sey- 
en Ages,” is especially pleasing and effective, 
combining, as it does, the amusing and the 
picturesque. “The Revolt of the Bees,’’ an 
allezory, designed for school exhibitions, will 
also prove attractive. Each of the plays in 
this book will be furnished separately by the 
publishers, if desired, 

Social Charades and Parlor Operas, is a 
smaller work, but, in its way, quite as good. 
The operas are an agreeable novelty, and the 
charades well written. It is noticeable that 
the humorous parts in both these books, are 
sustained without the heip of low or coarse al- 
lusions, which are so frequently introduced in 
passages intended to be witty in works of this 
kind. 





FINANCIAL RECEIPTS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
ee H.W Is cnccavccscoseeces énoneecetes . 81.00 
Wm. H. Coleord....... AU 
Lewis McLanthiin.... 
Mrs. J. T. Moulton .., 
Elizabeth EK. Carter .. 
Josiah H. Carter 
Mary Willey 
M. C. Wilsen 










Mica E. A. Sparrell ........0.cceccees 
James Campbell 
Annie C, Cheney...... 
Albion A. Perry ........++. 
R. W. Henshaw ... 
Mrs. M. H. Winkley..... 
Mrs. A. N. Moore. ....2+00. 

WU Vcc ccecesccceee ee 
B. C. Whipple ...csccccsccccevees 
M. V. Lincoln 
Mrs. Isaac AmeS.....000...s0008 
BERS. BE. C, AMS. cocccccscccccccesece 
B. C. HOmins cccccvecscccscccccces 
Mrs. J. H. Maynard 
Mrs. M. C. SAWyOP.0cescccsccees $0eerececeeteses 
Hessie S. Lockwood...........0+. 

Wey scesx ae 





J.A. F. 
Emily M. 
Adelia M. Kebren.... 
es de SENS s cannes cnnsesceses 
Ss. D. Merritt.... 
Mrs E. C, Cummings. 
M. E. Dillaway .......e00 
Heury F. Gardner...... 
John T. Gardner...... 





John L. Whiting ... . 


F. A. Spinney ........s008 eorece ee eeee 1.90 
Esabel Bi. Currier ..cccccccesccccccccccccs eevcces 
KE. E Spencer .... 







C. M. Browne . 


James Jackson. .....+ 


Ldwin ThOMPsON.........ceceeeeeeeeers eee 1.0 
John 8 Ladd ....ccssccevcees $e eeneesecoservence 1.00 
©, T. BOWE ccess cscccccscccesscccesvesecs coocce 1,00 
Te SPD x s0n8enesbe6006s¥enuene es Seovenncees 1.0) 
Geo. A. Blanchard...... ... UTRTT IT Te eeecnese 1.00 
BOOTS Te. WOROUED s 6.00050 cn0cess 6ececennenesonecees 1.00 
Fs Sie WEROENED cerns biesesccsascerececssese sees- 300 
MPO s cane senewesooes f 
M. i. Jackson......... 

Bs Mis GROG, ccevccecccacncecesvvcs 

LMOy BUOOS 6 cccccvcceccccsesecccseccccsvcscces 


Mr. & Mrs. Otis Shepard. 

Win. Lloyd Garrison. .... . 
Helen E. Garrison .........ccceceeeveeees eves 
Jas. Freeman Clarke ° 
B.C. WEGOR  . nc cccccccccccccccesscesevccocene 
Mrs. Mary W. Snow 
Maria P. Wilson......+.. 


Kate 8. Brabrook..... ° 
Miss 8S. Bowker : 
Miss A. Bigelow 
, Manstield. 
E. A. Fairbanks ....... 
S E. Houghton........ 
M. E, 5. Sawyer 








$235.00 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club. 
Monday, Feb. 17, meeting 45 P. M. Club Tea at 7 


Dr. Mary J. Safford 
will give a course of six lectures upon physiological 
aud anatomical subjects, demonstrated by microscop- 
ic and macroscopic specimens, beginning at 1} o'clock 
P. M., Saturday, March Ist, at No. 4 Boylston Place 
Price fifty cents a lecture. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Houra 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Oflice Hours from 


9tolt A. M. 
Bo. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 
Dec. 14. 3m 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For Coughs, Colds, and Throat Disorders, 
having proved 


Use “Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ 


their efficacy by a test of many years. 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 


Funds always in hand for Firet Class City Mort- 
gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug 5 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


AND — 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


Containing all the usual information, «uch as Events 
of the year, Calendar and Memoranda pages, Eclipses 
&c, also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, anda full and cor- 
rect 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF THE CITY, 
&e. Alsoa MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 
and a DIRECTORY OF THE BURNT DISTRICT 

Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 
by 

SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO, 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 356 Washington 





| Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 


dealers generally 
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